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[/ERYFINES. SPECIMENS OF HOLLY 


and Sweet Gum bark, 20c¢., postpaid. 
B H MeacuaM, Stokes, Virginia 


Messrs. ROBERTS BROS.’ 


NE W BO BOOKS. 


A MODE RN MEPHIS 
PHELES. 


A Novel. To which is added a new story (60 pp.), 
never before published, entitled 


A WHISPER IN) THE DARK. 
By Lovisa M. ALcotr, author of ‘Little 


One volume, 16mo, neat cloth, Price $1.50. 


‘A Modern Mephistopheles’ was written by Miss 
Aleott for the ‘No Name Series" of Novels, and is 
now for the first time published with her name as its 


ROMANCES OF REAL LIFE. 
First and se 


Selected and annotated by Lean HUNT. 

cond series, sold separately. I16mo. Price 75 

cents each. 

These selections of extraordinary real circumstances, 
which have been said to show truth in a stranger light 
than fiction, originally appeared in Leigh Hunt’s Lon 


TO- 





Women,’ 





don Journal, Crimes, virtues, humors. plots, myste- 
ries of the most extraordinary desecription-—-all true 


—are the staple commodity of these volumes. 


a 
DEIRDRE. 

A Romance in Verse. By Rorert D. Joycr, author of 
*Blanid.’ A new cheap edition, 1l6mo, cloth. 
Price, 75 cents. 

A remarkable poem.— Boston Daily Advertiser. 


WILD LIFE IN A SOUTHERN 
COUNTY. 

By RICHARD JEFFERIES, author of *The Gamekeeper at 
Home,’ ‘The Amateur Poacher,’ ‘Round About a 
Great Estate.’ *‘ The Story of My Heart.’ With vign 
ette title-page. A new and cheap edition. 16mo,cloth, 
Price, 75 cents. 


Sold by all booksellers. Mailed, postpaid by 
publishe rs, ROBERTS BROTHE RS, Boston, 


OOK ESTES & LAURIAT, Dealers in Old 

= Rare Books, 301-305 Washington 

L IST. . (Opposite ** Old South’’), Bostoy, 
e Mass. 


Bishop, Gorham & Van Kleeck 
EDWARD PF BIRHOE. j DENVER, 


AUSTIN G = 
HENRY VAN KLEECK, § COLO. 


INVESTMENTS AND LOANS. 

Money Icaned, interest collected, investments made 
and taken care of for Eastern investors in Colorado 
and the West. 

References: Robert M. Morse, Jr., and Edward C. 
Perkins, Boston; James M. McLean, Pres. Man. Life 
Ins, Co.; Amos Cotting, New York, and the banks of 


JAVIS’ DIAMOND ILAMS 


the 





NO. I, Series of. 1889, just  tesned. 
Choice old Books from private Libra- 
ries. fine, rare, curious, and out of the 
way books, ALL AT GREATLY RE 
DUCED PRICES. A copy will be sent 
FREE to any address. 


DAVIS’ 


And Breakfast Bacon. 
CINCINNATI 
Read Circulars How to Cook Them, 


Sold by Provision Dealers and leading Grocers. 


(4 TALOGUE NO. 27 NOW READY.— 
A. S. Ciark, Bookseller, 34 Park Row, New York 


City. 
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J.B. Lippincott Company's |S 
NEW BOOKS. 


CHAMBERS S ENCYCLOP 
Vols. i, il, and jifready. Entirely new 
ed and published under the auspices of Wo & KR 
Chambers, Edinburgh, and J.B. Lippineott Cor 
pany, Philadelphia. To be completed im ten vo 
umes. Price, per vol., cloth, #3 00 ch wh, uncut, 
$3.00; sheep, 4.00; balf morocco, S4 
Vol. I contains 3,100 articies, 313 wood « ngravings, 
and 12 maps. 
Vol. Li contains 3,3¢ 
and 5 maps 
Tol. if contains 3,7 
and 2 maps. 
N.Y. World: “ome 
re ° rence in existence 
Independe a: 


Ee DIA. 


edition Edit 


) articles, 88% wood engravings, 


0O articles, 336 wood engravings, 


of the most valuable works of 


“In learning, accuracy, and 


sbeiale character the work stands on the highest 
plane ana in the front rauk.’ 

Boston Globe: ** The best and cheapest encyclopedia 
for peer reference.”’ 

Pall Mall Gazette, London: **For practical utility 
ms. pf Ah could hi urdly be exceeded 

London Standard: ** Almost every subject likely t 


interest an intelligent person is there.”’ 
NEW WORKS OF FICTION, 
DR. RAMEAU 
By the author of ‘The Forgemaster’ hnet 


Georges | 


Lippincott's Authorized Fadition Translated by 
Mra. Cashel Hoey Lilustrated i2mo. Paper 
binding, 50 cents; cloth binding, $1.00, 

A DEMORALIZING MARRIAGE, 

By Fdgar Fawcett, author of * Douglas Duane,’ ‘A Gen 
tleman of Leisure,’ ete. Square I2mo. Paper 
cents; extra cloth, $1.00. 

THE COST OF A LIE. 

Anew Novel. By Mrs. H. Lovett Cameron, author of 

‘A Life’s Mistake,’ * This Wicked World,’ ete Pa 


per, 2 half cloth, 


ENTERTAINING S 


» cents; 


oY cents 


TORIES 


By Frances Courtenay Baylor. ‘*‘REHIND THE BLU? 
RIDGE,”’ “ON BOTH SIDES,"* **A SHOCKING EX 
AMPLE, and other sket« ‘hes, 1 Cloth, 
per vol.: complete set of 3 vols. i mx, 





GUILDEROY. 





By Ouida, author of * W anda,’ ‘In Maremma,’ ‘ Moths 
etc. Iltmo, paper, 25 cents; cloth, $1.00, 

For sale by all booksellers or ibe s the 
Publishers, postpaid, on receipt of the price 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, 


715 and 717 Market St., Philadephia 


HOLLAND TRUST CO. 


NO. 7 WALL ST., NEW YORK. 


$500,000 e 
T 


SASSO 5 


CAPITAL, Sat 
SURPLUS, TAL, $1,145.23 


Allows interest on deposits and i 


The Nation 





terest on balances 
of active accounts of merehants and others, subject to | 
check, as in any bank; lends money on promissory note | 


with New York or Brox ‘Kiyo appr ised real estate 1 rst 

mortgage with title cuaranteed as collateral security 
Acts as Executor, Trustee, aud Gus der wills 

for the fixed statutory charge ss: also 

tee, transfer and fir al 

towns, railroads, and oth 

estate mortgages with co 

Brooklyn, and elsewhere 

and dividends. 







Garrett A Van Allen, 
Warner Van Norden, 
Hooper C, Van Voorst 
James B. Van Woert, 
G. Van Nostrand, 
John R. Planten, 
Henry W. Bookstaver, 
Robert B. Roosevelt, 
Geo. M. Van Hoesen, 
Wm. Dowd, 
William Remsen, 
W.D. Van Vieck, 
ROBERT B 
JOHN D. VER uF 3 
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BF OWN, BROTHERS & CO. 
50 Watt. STREET. 
SILLS OF EXCHANGE, 
COMMERCIAL asp TRAVELLERS’ CREDITS 





Available tn all parts of the World. 











PRICE to CENTS, 


in Historical 


AND 


Political Science. 


SEVENTH SERIES (1889). 


tudies 











1. ARNOLD TOYNSE By F. C. Mon 
ta Fellow of Ortel Colles: With an Account 
of the Work of Toynbee Hall tn East London, by 
Philip Ly tteiton Ge MA... Chairman of the Coun 
el Als am Ac n f the Netghtxwhaw!t Guild 
i tk by Charles B. Stover, ALB. &}) cents 

Mle. THE ESTABLISHMEN OF 
MUNICIPAL GOVERNMENT 1 SAN FRANCIS 
CO. By Bernard Moses, Ph > ‘Yofessor of Histo 
rv and Politica in the University of California 
cent ady 

IV. THE CITY GOVERNMENT OF 
NEW ORLEANS. Ry Judge Willlam W. Howe 
V5 cx Ready 

Vi-VI. ENGLISH URE IN WIR. 

er Letters Ry ro 
the University of tix 





ER TOWNS OF 
l tud f Wethersfield, Hart 
f 1, at W ~ By Charies M Andrews, Pe 
w in History HOt cents In Dyess 
Twelve numbers an: issued vearty Subeert: 
Si") per year, 


Notes $ “ aie ntary 
Ory 


The publica c 


to the Studies 
series of Notes was begun in 


a MENT IN ENGLAND. By 


January, ISSY, a 
% 
tis, Need y 
SOCTAI INDON, 
Me oN 

- G a BDUCATION 

By Professor Herbert B 
“RNMENT Ry 
» Vofesare sent wut cte regular sub- 


1. MUNICIPAI 
Dr. Albert Shaw of 4% 
‘WORK .& TALIA AND Li 

By Mr. Wm Grey of Lo, ‘ead y. 

. ENOOURAGEME + 

4. ADDRESS ON MUN Me™ 
Hon. Sethi ve of Brookive. = 

rh wit 

r to the Ntndies Thev are wie” 4 & 5 cents each 
twenty fv ples wi furnished fur $1.00 





1 te 


























NEW EXTRA VOLUMES, 188o. 
LOCAL STJTUTIONAL HISTOR) 
f the United State Vol. I— Derelopment of the 
Torn stip, Hundred, and Shire Vol, Il— Develop 
mentofthe ind the Leaenl Magistractes. (* x 
tra volumes 4 and 5 of Studies in Historical and Po 
litical Sctence Ry George E. Howard, Professor 
of History in the U niversity of Nebraska. 
This is endel as a contribution towards placing lo 
al constitu ional history where it deserves to be placed, 
na i with the history of the national Constitution 
The auther has aimed at presenting a clear and logical 
statement of constitutional facts —the details of offices, 
powers, and tum tions; while bringing into spectal 
prominence rt ¢ process of organic growth, differentia 
tion, and decay The work is, however, very largely 
resul le pens dent study of the original records; 
and amy ‘are treated from the sources for the 
f t ilar attention has been given to the 
bibl ik ich is brought down to date 
The volu mprting about 4) pages octavo, 
“ be ready for delivery in the spring of 1889 Price, 
2% 

The follow comprise the six annual series of the 
S:udies and the extra volumes 


SERIES I - Local Institutions. 4 


+ pp. $4.00, 


SEXIbS IL — Institutions and Economics. 629 pp. $4.00 

; SERIES Ul Maryland, Virginia, and Washington. 
Opp. $4.00 

SERIES 1\ Municipal Government and Land Tenure. 


& pp 
SERIES \ Munie ipal Government, 
Sopp. S350 
The History She ‘ooperation in the United 
bao 
I : ME 


2 pi 
EXTR A Vout ME “TWO. 
& 

VoL ME THREE. 


History and Poll 





St ales. 


2p es 
EXT? - ve ONE. “The Republic of New Haven. 


Philadelphia, 1681-1887. 444 


ext nd Baltimore and the 19th of 
April, 1801 ae ; 
EXTRA VOLUMES FOUR AND FIVR.—Local Conatitu- 


tional History of United States. (/n press.) 
A complete set of the «ix series bound uniformly in 
attractive library edition, can now be had for $18; 
with the extra volumes, ** New Haven,’’ “* Baltimore,”’ 
and *Philadeiphia,’" altogether nine volumes, $22; 
vw ith the current sertes, $25. 
Address orders and subscriptions direct to the 


PUBLICATION AGENCY 


taltimore, 


Jousxs Horxins UNIVERSITY, 
Maryland, U.S. A, 
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TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


Three Dollars per year, in advance, postpaid to any 
part of the United States or Canada; to foreign coun- 
tries comprised in Postal Union, Four Dollars, 

The date when the subscription expires is on the Ad- 
dress-Label of each paper, the change of which toa sub- 
sequent date becomes a receipt for remittance. No other 
receipt is sent unless requested. 

The paper is stopped at expiration of the subscription, 
unless previously renewed. 

Remittances at the risk of the subscriber, unless made 
by registered letter or by check, express order, or postal 
order, payable te ** Publisher of thé NATION.’’ 

When achange of address is desired, both the old and 
new addresses should be given. 

Address THE NATION, Box 794, New York, 

Publication Office, 208 Broadway. 





Scale of 
Agate 
lines. 


TERMS OF ADVERTISING. 


[No deviation.] 


On any page not specified 15 cents per line 
each insertion ; with choice of page, 20 cents. 

A column (140 lines), $20 each insertion; with 
choice of page, $27. 

A page (3 columns) $60 each insertion; with 
choice of position, $80. 

Twenty per cent. advance for top of column or|____10 
other preferred position, when specified ; where|— 
positions are not specified, advertisements are om 
classified as far as possible and arranged in or-|— 
der of size, the largest at the top. 

Twenty per cent. advance for cuts, fancy or 
other letters not comprised in THE NATION\— 
Sonts,and all other special typography (subject to ap- 
proval), Cuts are inserted only on inside pages of cover 
or fly-leaves, not on outside of cover, nor on pages num- 
bered for binding. 

DISCOUNT on orders amounting to $100 within a 
year, 10 per cent.; $250, 12 per cent.; $500, 15 per cent.; 
$750, 20 per cent.; $1,000, 25 per cent.; $2,500, 33144 per 
cent. 

Advertisements must be acceptable in every respect. 
Copy received until Tuesday, 5 P.M. 

THE NATION is sent free to those who advertise in it, 
as long as advertisement continues. 

The EDITION of THE NATION this week is 9,100 
copies. The Subscription List is always open to the in- 
otnenee Sanne. 








* «*Copies of THE Nation may 7 be namin in 
Paris of Brentano Bros., 17 Avenue de l’Opéra; 
and in London of B. F. Stevens, 4 Tr _ 
Square, and George Street, 30 Cornbill, E. C. 


London rote for advertisements, R. J. Bush, 
92 Fleet St., E. 





Sabah 
Alphabetized, first, by States; second, by Towns. 
CONNECTICUT, Clinton. 
ORGAN SCHOOL, FOUNDED BY 
the late Chas. Mo’ of New York, a $ oronsh 
RPP eiacipat school for bo both se sexes. Dwicut Hi OLBROOK, 


CoNNECTICUT, Middletown. 
ILSON GRAMMAR SCHOOL. — 


Preparatory School for mo 8. Ew ear, 
For Circular address Wy N, A. n 


MARYLAND, Baltimore, 
y DGEWOR TH BOARDING AND DAY 


School for Girls = od as Og on Thursday, the 20th 
ee “September. LEFEBVRE, Principal. 











MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 
OSTON UNIVERSITY Law School, 
Address the Dean. 
EDMUND H. Bennett, LL.D. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 259 Boylston Street. 
YAUNCY-HALL SCHOOL (61st Year). 
—Preparation for the Mass. Institute of Technolo- 
y isaspecialty. Reference is made to the Institute 
Sronity . Of the tweive candidates presented by Chaun- 
cy Hail at the June examinations only one had any 
condition in mathematics. The locstion of the school 
building on Copley Square, is especially attractive and 

is very near vhe Institute 
Preparation for Harvard, with or without Greek. 








MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 112 Newbury Street. 
WE MISSES HUBBARD'S SCHOOL 
for Girls will reopen October 1, 1888. A limited 
nl umber of boarding scholars will be received. 





MASSACHUSETTS Gambridge, Larch Street. 
OME FOR BOYS.—DR. ABBOT AD- 
mits not more than four boys into his family, to 
tit for college or educate privately. Separate tuition, 
with best of care in all res rn Charming location, 
with fine tennis-court, F,. E. ABBOT, Ph.D. 








MASSACHUSETTS, Duxbury, Powder Point. 
WDER POINT SCHOOL.— PRE- 
pares for scientific school, college, or business. 

Laboratories. The boys are members of the family. 
FREDERICK B. Knapp, S.B. (M.I.T.) 








MASSACHUSETTS, Milton. 
TILTON ACADEMY.— PREPARA- 
tory boarding-school for boys. For informa- 
tion apply to H. O. ApTHoRP, A.M., Principal. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Plymo' 
Rk. KNAPP’S HOME SCHOOL FOR 
bers continues under the direction of Mrs. Knapp. 
. Prescott remains as Head Master. 
MASSACHUSETTS, Quiney. y. 
DAMS ACADEMY, — PREPARA- 
ry boarding school for boys. Second term be- 
gins Pn 10,1 
For all information apply to 
WILLiaM EVERETT, Ph.D. 
New York, Suspension Bridge 
E VEAUX COLLEGE. nal Military 
Boarding School for Boys, 
WILFRED H. UNRO, | A.M., President. 


NEW YORK, Syracuse 
R S. vf aly han hgh ‘WILKINSON’S 
School for Girls. te September 18, 1889. 
Refers to Hon. Abram S. Hew tt, George Wm. Curtis, 
Hon, Wayne McV h, Rev. Edward Everett Hale, 
Thomas Wentworth igginson, Hon. Andrew D. White. 





Mr. C. 














PENNSYLVANIA, Bryn Mawr. 


RYN MAWR COLLEGE, A COLLEGE 


for Women, ten miles from Philadeiphia, offers 
raduate and undergraduate courses in Sanskrit, ‘Greek, 
watin, Mathematics, English, Anglo-Saxon, French, Old 
French, Italian, Spanish, German, including Gothic 
and Old High German, apy Political Science, Phy- 
sics, ars Biology, and Philosophy. Gymnasium. 
with Dr. Sargent’s apparatus complete. Fellowship 
(value $450) in Greek, English, Mathematics, History, 
and Biology. For Program address as above. 


‘PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, Chestnut Hill. 
5. COMEGYS AND MISS BELL’S 
English, French, and German Boarding School 
for Young Ladies reopens Sept. 1 
Students prepared for College. 
outdoor exercise, 


r exer 








‘Ample grounds for 





PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, 1350 PineSt. 
TSS ANABLE’S BOARDING AND 
Day School for Young Ladies will reopen Sept. 26. 


Teachers, etc. 


Z| COLLEGE GRADUATE WISHES A 
position as tutor to travel abroad for a year with 

a boy prep road for college, or to act as tutor in a fami- 

ly going abrosz i. hest testimonials. Address 

, Box 1130, Schenectady, N. Y. 





AN ee TED YOUNG LADY DE- 
sires a position ascompanion. Highest testimo- 
References requested. Address 
F. B.. care of the Nation. 


nials, 
A TEACHER, YALE GRADUATE. 6 


years in Europe, wishes to take boys or private par- 
ty abroad, summer or longer. Address ALPINE, Nation. 


HARLES W, STONE, Tutor for Har- 
vard, 68 Chestnut Street, Boston. 


UROPE.—A YEAR'S TRAVEL AND 


_s study under a competent chaperone. Art, mu- 
sic, language. Small party. Terms moderate. Ad- 
dress CHAPERONE, office of Nation. 


E "LE PRI- 














OLMES HINKLEY, A.M., 
vate Tutor, 19 Ware St., Cambridge, Mass. 





ADY, UNIVERSITY HONORS, EX- 


” perience of teaching in women’s colleges, Eng 
lishand American, is open to engagement. Bighest 
references. Address OXxForRD, Nation office. 

R. L. £. LAPHAM, A. B., IN. 


structor in French, Cornell University. Ithaca, 
N. Y., will conduct a party of six students through Eu- 
rope ‘during the coming summer vacation. For par- 
ticulars irs address ‘Mr. L APHAM, as above. 
WO LADIES E: PERIENCED IN 
European travel will take a limited number of 
young ladies to Europe to travel for three months or 
more. References exchanged. For particulars address 
C. H., 226 Winona Ave., Germantown, ‘Phil ila. “ Pa a. 


ASSAR GRADUATE ABOUT. TO 

return to Europe for study and travel will cha 
perone two or three young ladies. Address A. B., 
office of Nation. 


TILL RECEIVE ONE OR TWO 
boys at my home for instruction in studies pre- 
paratory to college. Special regard to health and exer- 
clse. Oppor icon for delicate or backward lads. 
*TUTOR,’’ 12 Everett Place, Newport, R. I. 











School Agencies. 


WE BOSTON TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
supplies Teachers to Schools, positions to Teachers. 
Circular =. 
. O. Fisk & Co., 7 Tremont Place, Boston, 


Wants. 


HE BUSINESS MEN’S ASSOCIA- 
tion of the city of Janesville, Wisconsin, is de- 
sirous of prosunae the establishment in — city ofa 
ae school of the higher class. Addre 
ARTHUR M. VALENTINE, Cc hairman of Committee. 





ET us call your atten- 
tion to the sixth edition 
of our book, 


A FEW FLOWERS 
ORTHY OF 
GENERAL CULTURE 





which is now ready and 
will be mailed to applicants on receipt of 25 
cents, and to our customers of last year free. 
The 25 cents paid will be allowed on the first 
order. 

Gardening with hardy plants is the hard 
common sense in gardening; it is the buying of 
something for a dollar worth an hundred cents. 
It is the buying of something that will greatly 
increase in size and beauty year after year. It 
is all thisand more. It is the highest type of 
gardening, the most beautiful, artistic, and 
satisfying. 


B. A. ELLIOTT CO.. 


44 6th St., Pittsburg, Pa. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878 
BAKER’S 


Breakfast Coco 


Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oil has been removed. It has more 
than three times the strength 
of Cocoa mixed with Starch, Arrow- 
root or Sugar, and is therefore far 
more economical, costing less than 
one cent a cup. It is delicious, 
nourishing, strengthening, easily di- 
gested, and admirably adapted for in- 
i valids as wellas for persons in health, 
















Sold by Grocers rocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass 


CHOOL BOOKS IN FOREIGN LAN- 
ages. Miscellaneous Books in Foreign Languages. 
0} = on application. Foreign Periodicals. 
SCHOENHOF. Importer, 144 Tremont St., Boston. 





re 


USACUAC SPOOL- HOLDER FOR 
thread, silk, or cotton. 3 for 20 cts., stamps. Have 
you tried them ? . T, FRUEAUFF, Easton, Pa. 
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Nation. 
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The 


Established in 1865, THe NATION was a pioneer as a weekly j 








surnal of 


literary and political criticism of the highest order, conducted free from the 


control of party, school, or interest of any sort, and has long been a recog- 
nized authority at home and abroad. The list of contributors who have 


been employed more or less frequently during the twenty-three years of the 
journal’s publication, has included most of the leading names in hterature, 
science, art, philosophy, and law in this country, and many of corresponding 
eminence abroad. 

Its Departments are : 

The Week. 
domestic and foreign. 

Editorial and Miscellaneous Articles. 


of prominent political and social topics. 


Brief comments on the most important current events, 


Careful and moderate discussion 


Special Correspondence. From all quarters of the globe, by intelligent 


and trustworthy observers. 


Occasional Correspondence. Letters to the editor on every subject ger- 
mane to the scope of the paper. 

Notes. Short paragraphs, chiefly on literary, scientific, musical, and 
dramatic topics. 

Reviews of Books. By able writers and scholars (mainly specialists) of 
both hemispheres. 

Fine Arts. Competent criticism of art exhibitions and works of art, 


the drama, etc. 


The form and style of the paper are chosen with a view to the most 








suitable shape for binding, and a set of THe Nation preserved, bound, and 
indexed, makes the most complete and readable record of current events of 
importance in the political and literary world available for the American 
public. Two volumes are completed annually. The index and title-page 
accompany the last issue of each volume. 
Subscription price, $3 per annum. Specimen copies sent at any time 
on request. Address 
rTy a 
Ture Nation, 
208 Broadway, New York. 
INDISPENSABLE TO HOUSEKEEPERS. T a See 
EUODINE . The Mother's Register. 
4 4 ‘ 
Wool and Fur Preservative. Pleasant to handle, easy 
to use, and sure to do its work. > 
_ Atall Druggists. : - : ially where th ber of s large, a 
MERICAN PROTECTIONIST MAN- | Tecord of the constit ; 

UAL.—200 pages! A book that every American 884 The w hole « se 
citizen should read. Conclusions irrefragable. The sickness ai hea 
leading question of the day. Mailed postpaid for only may pr 
25c. Postal note, silver, orstamps. Address -akal " 

GEO. W. CROSLEY, Indianap lis, Ind. Fonssagrives’s * Mother 


RARE CHANCE FOR A COLLEGE. : 

For sale—1,300 OLD COINS AND MEDALS, sil . 
ver, gold, bronze, representing over 500 historical per 
sons and 175 countries and cities. 


of tables scientifically arrange! 


A separate volume f 


tries 


post paid,75 


‘ents per ¥ 





* By far the most 5 
Address  W. H., ; a ee .! 
Care of Nation, rn - 
“THEODORE MUNDUKFF. OP Ti/- ‘ “ 
cian. Care of the sight. Brazilian pebbles, eye . 
glasses, opera-glasses, field glasses, etc, ; 
1167 Broadway, New York, a : . ¢ ‘ 


under Coleman House 


“MFTEEN PER CENT. NE 
nual Income.—$50,000 wanted 


t >) ) ae * wane danas Slee 

a of ye ) , 
$5,000 and upwards to join investor contri! fn Re adi Ng C AY. ik , th ¢ 
for erecting fine office building. For partk 


dress F, M. T., Box 203, New York. ) ro receive tt r or 





Nation, 


nvenient 








Dp care D >"MNEIT'C Ty ARTE temporary) fort Sulbstant ¥ made, bound in 

VOR SALE.— BOYDELL'S SHAKE. e™por ’ ae 

speare, 2 vols., 24x36 inches, 100 full-page copy anal meg eaiieasin Paneden onaiie 

plate engravings. Am. edition, by S. Spooner, INsz. FO" H Ne teen a eae a hee 

etter-press description. Address and? Neally Aste Sent, post-paid, on receipt 
H. F, CHANDLER, 77 Madison St., Chicago. ot cents 
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BOOKS. 


oto 


NEW 


MICAH CLARKE: 


Staterment as made to his three Grand 
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THE EULOGY OF RICH- 
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hey are elightfully frank and racy, rich as an 
ansosy in learning that shines and sparkies, but true to 
he aut s onvietions as the English tar to 
s!f ‘i T moe ence nf 


LEAVES OF LIFE. 


Verses. 


Ry F. Nesbit, author of * Laysand Legends.” Crown 
Swo, $1 
Very beautiful and touching verses."’-——Church Re 


Lady Brassey's Last Journals. 


rTHE LAST VOYAGE TO 
INDIA ANI IN THE “SUNBEAM,”’ 
By With charts and maps 


AUSTRALIA, 
the late Lady Brassey 


anda istrations In monotone (20 full page), and 
nearly D*! iustrations in the text from drawings 
by BR. T. Pritchett. Royal octavo, cloth, %, 


*,* For sale by all Booksellers. Sent on receipt of 
price by the Publishers, 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., 


15 EastSixteenth St., New York, 


lv = 
Scribner & Welford’s 
NEW BOOKS. 
Operatic Tales. 


By F. R. CHESNEY. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, $2.25. 

*,* A series of tales giving in popular form the 
stories on which the favorite operas are founded, 
including Lohengrin, Carmen, Aida, Faust, The 
Prophet, Die Meistersinger, etc., etc. 


Old Chelsea. 


A Summer Day’s Stroll. By Dr. BENJAMIN 
Eiuis Martin. Illustrated by JOSEPH 
PENNELL. Crown 8vo, cloth, $2.50, 





The stroll described in these pages may be im- 
agined to be taken during the summer of 1888; 
all the dates, descriptions, and references herein 
having been brought down to the present day. 


Correspondence Between 
Wagner and Liszt 
(1841-1861). 


Translated from the German by Dr. FRANCIS 
HvuEFFER. Two vols., large crown 8vo, 
cloth, $5.00. 


This correspondence gives us a deeper insight 
into the character and aspirations of Wagner 
than any other existing biography of the master. 
These letters take the same rank of importance 
in Music as those of Goethe and Schiller in Litera- 
ture, and will be of permanent value, 





i bd . 
Tropical Africa. 
By Prof. HEnry Drummonp, F.R.S.E., F.G.S. 
With six maps and illustrations. 12mo, 
cloth, $1.50. 


He touches briefly upon the slave trade, recent 
explorations, the life of the natives, the mission- 
ary work, the entomology and gevlogy of Africa; 
and gives just such information as one who has 
not time to read deeply on the subject is anxious 
to know. The maps, being the most modern, 
are of exceptional value. 


Napoleon at St. Helena. 

By BARRY O’MEARA, Body Surgeon to the Em- 
peror. A New Edition, with copious Notes, 
Biographical Sketches of Sir Hudson Lowe 
and the Author, and other additions, includ- 
ing Appendices of great value, containing a 
complete Napoleonic Kalendar, the Napole- 
onic Roll of Honor, ete., ete. The whole 
embellished by Colored Plates, several Por- 
traits of Napoleon, Woodcuts, and other 
Illustrations. Two vols., demy 8vo, deco- 
rated cloth, $10.00. 





PROFESSOR BLACKIE’S NEW WORK. 


™“ ° a | 
Scottish Song: 

Its Wealth, Wisdom, and Social Significance. 
By JOHN STUART BLACKIE, Emeritus Pro- 
fessor of Greek in the University of Edin- 
burgh. Author of *‘ Lays and Legends of 
Ancient Greece,’ etc. Crown 8yo, with 
music, cloth, $3.00, 


Cavendish” on Whist. 


Seventeenth edition. 1 vol., 12mo, Cloth, $2.00. 





The Nation. 


** The respectable and sometimes excellent translations 
of Bohn’s Library have done for literature what rail. 
roads have done for internal intercourse.’’—R.W. Emer- 
son, 


‘* IT may say tn regard to all manner of Books, Bohn’s 
Publication Series is the usefullest thing I know.’’—Tho- 
mas Carlyle. 

**4n important body of cheap literature, for which 
every living worker in this country who draws strength 
from the past has reason to be grateful,.’’—Professor 
Henry Morley, 

** The publishers are making constant additions, of an 
eminently acceptable character, to* Bohn’s Libraries.’”’ 
—Athenzeum. 


Bohn’s Libraries. 


CONTAINING 
STANDARD WORKS of EUROPEAN LITE- 
RATURE in the ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 
With Dictionaries and other Books of Reference. 


Comprising in all translations from the French, Ger- 
man, Italian, Spanish, Scandinavian, Anglo- 
Saxon, Latin, and Greek. 


700 Volumes, $1.40 or $2 cach, with exceptions, 


RECENT ADDITIONS, 

VICTOR HUGO’S DRAMATIC WORKS. HER- 
NANI—RUY BLAS—THE KING’S DIVERSION. 
Translated by Mrs. Newton Crosland and F. L. 
Slous, $1.40. 


THE LETTERS AND WORKS OF LADY MARY 
WORTLEY MONTAGU. Edited by her great-grand- 
son, Lord Wharncliffe; with additions and correc- 
tions derived from original MSS., [illustrative Notes, 
and a Memoir by W. Moy Thomas. New edition, 
Revised, in Two Vols., with Portraits. $4. 


‘* A most convenient reprint of Mr. Moy Thomas’s ad- 
mirable edition,’’—Atheneum, 


AN EGYPTIAN PRINCESS. An _ Historical 
Novel. By GeorgeEbers. Translated by EmmaS. 
Buchheim. $1.40. 


‘*The translator’s rendering is easy and elegant.’’— 
Morning Post. 

ADAM SMITH’S THE WEALTH OF NATIONS. 
An Inquiry into the Nature and Causesof. Re- 
printed from the Sixth Edition. With an Introduc- 
tion by Ernest Belfort Bax. Two vols., $4. 

SENECA (L. ANNAUS) ON BENEFITS. 
dressed to Zbutius Liberalis. 
brey Stewart, M.A. $1.40, 

** This is a faithful rendering of the ‘De Beneficiis’ In 
plain but Academic English,’’—St, James’s Gazette. 
RANKE’S HISTORY OF THE LATIN AND 

TEUTONIC NATIONS. Translated by P. A. Ash- 
worth. $1.40. 

HEINE’S TRAVEL-PICTURES. 
Francis Storr. $1.40. 

‘*Mr. Storr’s brilliant version.’’—Academy. 
GOETHE’S CORRESPONDENCE WITH ZEL- 

TER. Selected, Translated, and Edited by A. D. 
Coleridge, M.A. $1.40. 

THE STUDENT’S HANDBOOK OF HISTORI- 

CAL GEOLOGY. By A. J. Jukes-Browne, B.A., 


Ad- 
Translated by Au- 


Translated by 


F.G.S. $2.40. 
PAUSANTAS’S DESCRIPTION OF GREECE. 
Translated by A. R. Shilleto, M.A. 2vols. $4. 


HOFFMANN’S TALES. The Serapion Brethren. 
First Portion, Translated by Lieut.-Col. A. Ewing, 
$1.40. 

HAUFEF’S TALES. The Caravan—The Sheik of 
Alexandria—The Inn in the Spessart. Translated 


by S. Mendel. $1.40. 
IOLDSMITH’S WORKS. <A New Edition. By 
J.W.M. Gibbs. Svols. $7. 





A SELECTION. 
ANTONINUS.—THE THOUGHTS OF M. AURELIUS. 
0 


ADDISON’S WORKS. 6vols. $8. 
BAX’S MANUAL OF THE HISTORY OF PHILOSOPHY. 


$2. 

BOSWELL’S LIFE OF JOHNSON (Centenary Edition, 
edited by Napier). 6 vols. $8.40, 

COLERIDGE’S WORKS. 6 vols. $8.40. 

FAIRHOLT’S COSTUME IN ENGLAND (Dillon). 2 
vols. $4. 

LESSING’S LAOKOON,. Translated. 

,ESSING’S DRAMATIC WORKS. 2 vols. 

MILTON’S PROSE WORKS. _ 5 vols. 

—— DRAMATIC WORKS, 2 vols, Translated. 

20. 


PEPYS’S DIARY. 4 vols. $8. 

PLUTARCH’S LIVES. 4 vols. (Stewart & Long’s 
trans.) $5.60. 

SPINOZA’S CHIEF WORKS. Translated. 2 vols. $4. 

STAUNTON’S CHESS HANDBOOK, $2, 


Translated. 
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of advertised price. 
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full lists of all Bohn's Libraries, will be mailed, if desired, to those interested. New catalogue of 


choice and rare books nearly ready. 
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Recent New Books. 


DR. McCOSH’S LATEST WORK. 
First and Fundamental 
Truths. 


BEING A TREATISE ON METAPHYSICS. By JAMES 
McCosuH, D.D., LL.D. 12mo, $2.00. 


** A treatise on Metaphysics, in which the learned 
author explains systematically and thoroughly, 
and ina manner that can be easily comprehended 
by the ordinary reader, the fundamental law 
governing the associated mental exercises. He 
regards this work as the copestone of what he 
was competent to accomplish in ee: and 
it is certainly a volume that is worthy of careful 
study.’’—Boston Saturday Evening Gazette. 

**One of the most important of the works of 
the learned author.’’— United Presbyterian. 


The History of the Roman 
Republic. 


ABRIDGED FROM THE HISTORY BY PROF. 
MoMMSEN. By C. Bryans and F. J. R. 
HENDY. 12mo, $1.75. 


This abridgment of Prof. Theodor Mommsen’s 
popular * History of the Roman Republic’ pre- 
sents the salient points of the original in a con- 
densed and attractive form. 

“It brings the results of Prof. Mommsen’s 
masterly historical investigations within the reach 
of all.’’—Zion’s Advocate. 

** Wherever Roman history is thought of, this 
—— should find a place.’’—London Literary 

orld. 

















A NEW VOLUME IN THE EPOCH SERIES. 
The Enelish Restoration 
and Louis XIV. 


FROM THE PEACE OF WESTPHALIA TO THE PEACE 
OF NIMWEGEN. By OsmMuND AIRY. With 
3 Maps. 16mo, $1.00. 

In a clear, concise, and graphic style, the author 
has given a remarkably interesting account of 
this important period of modern history. 

**Tt is thorough and complete.’’— Boston Globe. 


. **Remarkably successful.’’—London Saturday 
veview. 





** The most remarkable book of the season.’’— 
Dr. Theodore L. Cuyler. 


Men and Measures of Half 
a Century, 


By Hon. Hugh McCulloch. lvol. $4.00. 


_** Absorbing in interest, wide in observation, 
historical in value.’’—The Evangelist. 


‘** Full of new ideas and information. We know 
of no more entertaining work.’’— Pittsburgh Post. 





AN AUTHORITATIVE OPINION. 


‘*An American book about France, seriously 
studied, seriously thought out, and seriously 
written, isa phenomenon rare enough to awaken 


one’s interest, and in truth we 
have never been so much in- 
terested in any work of this 
kind. To the discussion of 
every subject which he treats, 
French history, morality, in- 
telligence, manners, art, poli- 
tics, religion, Mr. Brownell 
brings a caim disinterestedness, 
aspirit of justice, a frankness 
of manner, a firmness of style, 
W. C. BROWNELL. & poe and elegance of form, 

which declare him an artist of 
exquisite sentiment as wellas a 
philosopher of rare depth."’— 
Courrier des Etats Unis, March 


te 


French 
Traits. 


By 


rvol. $1.50. 





For sale everywhere, or sent, postpaid, by 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 


NEW YORK. 
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The Week. 


THERE has been nothing revealed since the 
Republicans “returned to their own” in 
Washington which has so disgusted them as 
the discovery that there were, in the depart- 
ments and elsewhere in the public service, 
many Republicans who had remained in 
office throughout the Cleveland Adminis- 
tration. How to get these men out and 
secure their places for a few thousand 
of hungry office-seekers, immediately be- 
came a pressing question. A solution ap- 
pears to have been found, and it was 
very appropriately announced in the 77- 
hune of Monday, under the guise of a 
Washington despatch. It is that the ‘‘ hold- 
overs” retained their places ‘‘usually by 
playing the role of ‘informer’ against their 
former official superiors and professing to be 
ardent Democrats,” and consequently they 
are now to be found ‘‘among the men 
whose anxious faces haunt the hotel corri- 
dors.” It is intimated that the President 
will make short work with them. Why 
make so much of a pretence as this for get- 
ting them out ? Why not take the bold 
ground, frequently taken by Republican 
statesmen, that no Republican of self-respect 
would ever consent to hold office under a 
Democratic Administration, and any Repub- 
lican who did consent is prima facie unfit for 
his place? That is much the easier way out 
of the difficulty. 





The Cleveland Zeader has an important 
communication from Washington touching 
President Harrison’s intentions regarding 
the Civil-Service Law and the rules and 
regulations now in force. Shortly before 
the expiration of his term, President Cleve- 
land extended the provisions of the law tothe 
railway postal service. Some doubt as to the 
validity of this action has been entertained 
because, at the time the order was made, the 
Civil-Service Commission was in a disorga 
nized state. An examination of the law will 
serve to remove this misapprehension. The 
Civil-Service Commissioners do nothing to 
give validity to the President’s action. What 
they have to do is to ‘‘aid the Presi 
dent as he may request in preparing 


suitable rules for carrying the act into | 


effect.” The President may act without 
such aid if he chooses to do so. He may ask 
the assistance of private persons, or he may 
proceed without assistance from anybody 
All that is incumbent upon him in order to 
give validity to the step is to ‘* promul gat 
it. The act of promulgating is simply th. 
filing of the order in the State Department. 
It then becomes a public document, like a 
proclamation, or a statute, ora treaty. This 
mode of procedure was followed by Mr 
Cleveland in extending the civil-service rules 
to the railway postal service, but by acler 


The Nation. 


error the time named for the order to take 
effect was March 15 instead of February 15 
The error is not very important, since the 
President of the United States for the time 
being is empowered to make modifications of 
the rules at any time, whether these rules 
were made by himself or by any of his pre 


“ 7 +} 
decessors in office. 


The despatch to the Cleveland Lead 
which seems to be stamped with authority, 


says that President Harrison has declared his 
intention not to revoke the order, but to 
modify it, so that it shall take effect June 
15 instead of March 15, and so that dismissed 
employees may be reinstated without re 
ference to the time of their dismissal. The 
order, as it now stands, says that a dismiss- 
ed employee may be restored within 
one year President Harrison intends to 
strike out the words ‘‘ within one vear.” 
The effect of the two modifications will 
be to give opportunity until June 15. to 
restore any employees who were dismissed 
under the Cleveland Administration, and to 
fill any or all positions in the service in the 
old way, instead of by competitive examina- 
tion. Civil-service reformers would, of 
course, prefer that the extension of the rules 
made by President Cleveland should stand 
Removals and changes were made in 
the railway postal service under his 
Administration that ought not to have 
not make a right, it would be much better 
that the status quo should be respected in. so 
far as the railway postal service is now well 
conducted, and that when it is not well con 
ducted the places should be filled not by 
personal favor and political chicane, but by 
ascertained merit. The Civil-Service Law, it 
should be observed, does not prevent the Presi 


dent from removing any emp! 





regulates the mode of filling the vacancy 


caused by the removal. The 














made or to be made by Presiden rrisar 

| therefore, simply open the door until June 

115 for filling vacancies in the old) way 

We shall not att } s ( ‘res 

| dent's action in the premises until we se 

| what manner he uses the liberty which he 

| vives himself. 
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| The Kansas Legislature adjourned on 

Monday. At the exact moment of President 

| Harrison's inauguration, the House, after 

| singing “Praise God from whom all bless 
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to the Democratic State ( impaign Com 
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the 83.500 of extra compensation which 
i the Ceiling Committee, in violation of the 
Constitution, awarded him, and the re 
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that the power to remove him lies in the 
Trustees of Public Buildings, who are the 
Governor, the Lieutenant-Governor, and the 
Speaker of the Assembly. When Mr, An- 
drews confessed at the first investigation that 
he was incompetent and had grossly neglected 
his duties, the Assembly formally demanded 
his removal. Was the demand granted ? Not 
by any means. The trustees obtained an 
opinion from the Attorney-General to the 
effect that they had not the power to suspend 
him while under fire. Will they remove him 
now in face of his own confession that he has 
violated the Civil-Service Law? Let us see, 
They can possibly obtain from the Attorney- 
General an ‘‘ opinion” which will help them 
to protect him a little longer. Let it be 
remembered that the Speaker is also the 
Chairman of the Ceiling Committee, which 
preferred Andrews to Perry for the work, 
and that it was the Ceiling Committee, a ma- 
jority of whom were Republicans, who voted 
to Andrews the $3,500 of illegal compensa- 
tion from which he gave $500 to the Hill 
campaign fund. The truth of Mr. Ains- 
worth’s declaration that the ceiling job elect- 
ed Hill and Harrison, becomes more and more 
clear. 





The cordial welcome which Mr. Cleveland 
is meeting from all classes and conditions of 
people in this city, makes the virulence with 
which he has been pursued down to this mo- 
ment by a portion of the Republican press 
difficult to explain, as it is almost unprece- 
dented to follow a retiring President into 
private life with vwgar abuse and ridicule. 
But, when one reflects on it, it is a very natu- 
ral outcome of the spirit which the high-tariff 
men carry into all discussions affecting the 
tariff, Anattack on the tariff is to them an 
attack on their property, and there is nothing 
which makes men so vindictive as an attempt 
to take property from them. In their eyes 
Mr. Cleveland, in getting hold of the Pre- 
sidency and keeping the Republican party 
out of power for four years, really took 
money out of their pockets, and by his 
tariff message he began a movement which 
they fear will end in taking more. They 
therefore both hate and fear him, and consi- 
der any weapon lawful agaiast him—includ- 
ing blackguard stories about his private life, 
One other thing in his career is gall and 
wormwood to them, and that is, that he is 
the first President since Lincoln who quitted 
the White House without leaving behind 
a single scandalous memory, No jobbery or 
fraud has been traced to the White House, 


or in its direction, while he occupied 
it. His friends have never had to apologize 


for or explain charges of self-seeking at the 
public expense, or the payment of personal 
obligations out of the public treasury; there- 
fore, to his enemies he will probably remain 
a thorn in their side and a possible danger as 
long as he is alive and well. 





The sudden and summary removal of Mr, 
Perry Belmont, our Minister to Spain, from 
the position which he has held only three or 
four months, emphasizes the personal pique 


of Mr, Blaine 





towards the member of the 
House Committee on Foreign Affairs who 
probed his Chilian-Peruvian diplomacy in 
the year 1881 to the extent of torture. In 
point of fact, Mr. Belmont fastened an 
untruth upon Mr. Blaine in that 
affair, and this ruthless act led the 
ex- Secretary to characterize Mr. Bel- 
mont as ‘‘no gentleman,” Of course Mr. 
Belmont would expect to be recalled by 
the present Administration, but a mere re- 
call would not serve Mr. Blaine’s turn. His 
recall must needs be the first official act of 
the new Secretary. Nobody can doubt now, 
if anybody doubted before, that Mr. Bel- 
mont’s probe produced a lasting sore. 





Indiana has the honor of being the second 
State in the Union to enact a complete bal- 
lot-reform Jaw. The Andrews bill, based 
upon the Australian method, has passed both 
houses of the Legislature, and has been 
signed by the Governor. It is a very volumi- 
nous law, containing many features of the 
Massachusetts law, and is as complete an ap- 
plication of the Australian system to American 
methods as has been formulated in any part 
of the country. It provides for the printing 
and distributing of all ballots by the State, 
for independent nominations by means of 
nomination papers, for an absolutely secret 
ballot, and for the use of no ballots save 
those supplied by the State. There is no State 
in the Union more in need of such a law, for 
there is none in which there has been more cor- 
ruption at the polls. Under the new provisions, 
Dudley “ floatersin blocks of five” cannot be 
followed to the polls to see if they vote as 
they have been bribed—an obstacle to Dud 
ley’s usefulness as a power which may drive 
him out of politics. It should be added, for 
the edification of New York Democrats, that 
the Indiana Legislature is strongly Demo- 
cratic in both branches. 





A rude sort of educational test for the 
suffrage has just been established in North 
Carolina, by the passage through the Legisla- 
ture of a bill providing that all ballot-boxes 
shall be labelled,and that voters shall approach 
the polls one at atime, and place their se- 
veral ballots in the proper boxes, none to be 
counted which get into the wrong boxes. 
The theory of this law is eminently sound; it 
is nothing else than the traditional New Eng- 
land idea, that no man should be allowed to 
vote unless he can read. The North Caro- 
lina statute, if adopted in Massachusetts, 
would not deprive of the suffrage a single man 
who now enjoys it, because no man can enjoy 
the suffrage in Massachusetts who cannot 
read the State Constitution—and so, of 
course, the labels on ballot-boxes. North 


| Carolina has just as much right to establish 


an educational test for the suffrage as Massa- 
chusetts, and Massachusetts holds it unsafe 
for herself to allow any man in the State to 
cast a ballot Who cannot pass an educational 
test. In like manner, Massachusetts men—even 
so intense a partisan as Mr. George F. Hoar— 
have always held, even when such a stand 





seemed against the advantage of their party, 
as was the case fifteen years ago, that no 
Territory like New Mexico should be admit- 
ted into the Union as a State where the census 
showed that a majority of the men could not 
pass an educational test, and consequently 
were unfitted, according to the traditional 
New England idea, to govern themselves and 
share in the government of the nation. 





The danger about such a law as the new 
one in North Carolina is, that it will not be 
enforced impartially. It is charged that in 
South Carolina, where a similar system has 
been in operation for some years, illiterate 
whites are ‘‘steered” by the Democratic 
managers to the right ballot-boxes, so that 
their votes do not have to be cast out, while 
ignorant negroes are afforded no help, and 
stand six chances to one of making a mistake 
and thus practically losing the suffrage. In 
North Carolina, when the last census 
was taken, 23 out of every 100 white males 
above the age of twenty-one, and 76 out of 
every 100 colored males, were returned as 
unable to write, the percentage who were 
unable to read being slightly less for each 
race. A fair enforcement of the box law 
would thus debar from voting about one- 
fifth of the whites and more than three- 
fifths of the blacks, and it would be as great- 
ly to the advantage of all the people in North 
Carolina if all such illiterates should impar 
tially be denied the suffrage, as it is for the 
advantage of Massachusetts to deny all such 
illiterates a share inits government. The dan- 
ger is that, where the whites control the elec- 
tion machinery, they will discriminate against 
the blacks. This danger always applies 
to any test for the suffrage. Apparently 
well authenticated complaints were made 
to us last fall that a judge of the United 
States District Court in New England, who 
is a strong Republican, discriminated against 
the Democratic party in the naturalization 
of foreigners, allowing anybody who was 
vouched for by a good Republican to slip 
through, while “ holding up” a good many 
protégés of Democratic managers, who were 
equally deserving. The public opinion of 
the community is the only safe reliance for 
the overcoming of difficulties of this sort. 
A breaking down of old party lines on the 
race issue is impending throughout the 
South, and if the white Democrats in any 
county fail to enforce the new law impar- 
tially, an opposition party, led by whites, 
who can command a hearing, will be de- 
veloped, which will secure fair play. For- 
tunately, with the steady extension of the 
school system, the number of voters of 
sach race who cannot read the labels on the 
ballot-boxes will diminish steadily year by 
year, 


The lower house of the Rhode Island Legis- 
lature has passed, by a vote of 41 to 25, a reso- 
lution to submit the question of repealing 
the present Prohibitory Liquor Law to a vote 
of the people. This large majority in favor 
of resubmission is strong evidence of the con- 
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public opinion in the State 
concerning the law. There is no doubt 
that in the cities of the State the law is so 
complete a failure that a very large majority 
of the electors will favor its repeal, and it is 
believed that, if the Senate concurs with the 
Ifouse, as is probable, there will be a popu 
lar majority in the State against the law. 


dition of 


An interesting symposium upon the ques- 
tion of constitutional prohibition for Massa- 
chusetts has been published by the Cam- 
bridge 7ri/une, in which such high authori- 
ties as Prof. James B. Thayer, Col. T. W. 
Higginson, R. H. Dana, and William E. 
Russell take part. These gentlemen, who 
easily carry off the honors in the discussion, 
all unite in opposing the proposition for 
a prohibitory amendment. Their views are 
especially noteworthy, as nearly or quite all 
of them are supporters of the prohibitory 
law, which, our readers are aware, is being 
enforced with such signal success in Cam 
bridge. Prof. Thayer is, io fact, the Presi- 
dent of the Cambridge Association for the 
enforcement of the law, and has, he says, 
voted three times for prohibition in local 
elections. He says he is opposed to con 
stitutional prohibition for three reasons, first, 
because it is a misuse of the Constitution; 
second, because ‘‘it is not the time to do 
the thing even if it should ever be done ”; and 
third, because ‘‘ prohibition in any form, ex- 
cept as a local and temporary policy, as a 
feeling of the way to something better, is 
but a poor mode of dealing with the liquor 


question.” Col. Higginson says he shall 
vote against the amendment, although 


rather unwillingly, because it does not seem 
to him the best way of reaching the evil, 


adding: ‘‘ Our present Local-Option Law 
appears to me far better, because, by tbe 


local agitation it affords, it educates the par- 
ticular community which has got to enforce 
the law—that is, the town or city, as the case 
may be.” Similar reasons are given by 
Messrs. Dana and Russell. 


The Weldon Canadian Extradition Bill, 
which authorizes Canada to surrender to us 
fugitives from justice with or without an 
extradition treaty, is a new departure in 
modern international conduct. Treaties of 
extradition, as we now know them, with all 


their elaborate machinery, judicial and ex- | 


ecutive, are comparatively new contrivances 


So late as 1827 the Provincia) Court of Ap- | 
peals for Lower Canada held that a fugitive | 
accused of larceny in Vermont, and escaping | 


across the border, could be 
without regard to the absence of a treaty 
covering the offence. 
afterwards Lord Denman said in the British 
House of Lords that all Westminster Hall 
and the judicial bench agreed that, in Eng- 
land, there was no right of arrest or surren 
der of a fugitive from the justice of a foreign 
State, unless a treaty required it. Such limi 
tations on the judicial power have not always 
been recognized in England. There are 
cases in the reports of Vesey and Taunton in 


The Nation. 


which the judges said the Government might 


send a prisoner to answer for a crime 
wherever committed. The power was re 
cognized under the common law = and 


under international law. But while, in mo 
dern times, England has said she would not 
surrender fugitives unless there be a treaty 
and a law authorizing and requiring, she 
asked Spain, in 1874, to surrender to her 
Bidwell, the bank forger, and Spain made 
the surrender, even 

required it, just as 
surrendered Tweed to 
tradition treaty existed. And 
other day, arrested Pigott 
telegraphic message, and before formal pa 
pers had been received at Madrid. 
proceeds on the rules of courtesy and co 
mity which prevailed inthe olden times in 
Europe, when sovereigns deemed themselves, 


although no 
arrested 


when no 


treaty 
and 
ex- 
the 


a 


she 
us 
so, 
Spain on 


Spain 


in such matters, members of one family, and 
a request of that character was promptly 
complied with without a treaty and without 
judicial intervention. The surrender of Ar 
cuelles to Spain in 1864 by order of Seward 
isthe only exception to the American rule 
prevailing from the foundation of our Gov 
ernment, that the President arrest 
and surrender, in the absence of a treaty, 


cannot 
or a law authorizing and requiring. Sew 
ard justified the arrest and surrender of Ar 


Constitution made a part of our Federal law, 
which international law the President 
bound to execnte as a part of the Constitu 
tion. 


is 


The Copper Syndicate, notwithstanding 
the alleged contract made with the large 
American mining companies to restrict pro- 
‘setion, appears to be still ‘‘in the trough 
of the see,” now up and now down, one day 


sailing fairly well and the next day on beam- 


ends. A telegram from Paris says that the 
Syndicate received from the mines in the 


month of February 10,000 tons, 
1,397 tons. 


and sold only 
Bank of 


Such an 


At this rate even the 
France would be ruived in the end. 


000 per month to be absolut 
and the interest on it lost, unless it can be 
recovered at the end of a doubtfu 
tion. 


ely locked up, 





Spec ula 


No wonder that the depositors in the 





surrendered | 


But thirty-five years | 


Comptoir d’'Escompte made a rush for their 
money when the fact became known that M 
Roschereau had lent $6,000,000 of its fund 
to the Syndicate, and tl! shot himself 
through the head. Probably this inst 
will be helped through the crisis by the other 
banks, which have had no share in the cop- 
per speculation, but probably the credit of 


the Syndicate will be so tremendously shaken 


. 


Len 
ici 


itrtion 
seULiGR 


that it can get no more advances on its grow 


It is for the public 


ing load of copper. blic inte- 





guelles on the plea that they were in pursu- | 
ance of the law of nations, which is by our | 


lation, one deputy in addition for any 
fraction of 100.000 over the first The 
only effect of this will bx to pre vent 
Boulangists from getting ma sin wh 
departments at elections held to fill « 
vacancy. It will not change in any irked 
degree the character of the Dey es, whik 
is the souree of all the tre I It ! is 
been ascertained by actual eX Pexrime 
that the two kinds f ckets send up 
exactly the same kind of representatiy rr 
Republic is now seekir ref in the 
%. fi j rs ? ur , tre ry ovr Ly , 
| same evils from which s refuge 
| under Gambetta in the s ste, OT 
reneral ticket. The only remedy which has 
not been tried is a recast of thet ational cha 
racter. The Republicans in the Chamber,.w 
overturn ministries once 4 1 to atify 
individual spites or disap ments, are 
bad enough; but are they as bad as the 
Royalists, who pretend to greater enlighten 
ment, but do not hesitate, whenever 


output of metal calls for more than $2,000,- | 


which statesmen are accused of plotting 
the assassination of their rivals. This 
| state of things was of course aggravated 


| by the 


| what passed for his mind, to abandon the 
| throne. 
fore 


| rest that the Société des Métaux should go 


under at an early date 


If it should succeed 


in permanently cornering the world’s supply 


of copper, there would t 
tempted monopolies, in 1 


| tea, coffee, wheat, cotton, and every staple 


i ie? } 22 ’ 
j article, on a world-wide scale, 





monopolies, or at- 


ead, tin, zinc, sugar, 


and human 


e 7 

~ 1 e y 

society would be divided into two classes, 
cornerers and cornered 

France has now got back the ‘** scrutin 


| and to sit 
















































































d’arrondisse.nent,” or district-ticket system 
which is relied on by 
from 


> , hlies , 
the Republicans to 


, ee 
the Boulangists 


save the Government 
h am be r and 


the 


The law was passed by both ¢ 
the 


will 


13th; ultimo, and 
be it 


trict is to elect at least one deputy; and any 


Senate on 


. ‘ ; 
elections held under 


district having more than 100,000 of popu 


portunity offers, to vote in an 


ruin the only 


government 





damage the national credit, ar 


revolution of which no 


body pretends 


yutcome 


see the ¢ 


_ : > 3) — :¢ 
The abdication of King Milan of Servia, i 
ithas any political importance at all, will 
Vee syle } win yond } vars 
stmypiv result in throwing the kingdom mojs% 


lotale ¢ _ : = = tan ; 
completely than ever ut Austrian domi 


; -r) b > a 
nation—an aimost necessary consequence of 


a regency which must last eight vears, if the 
} 
! 


} : . ; + 
heir throne lives so long. 


Party 


spirit in Servia runs very high, and poli 


tics are still in the primitive stage in 


which 
lu 


King’s mental condition, 


rood while has bordered on 


x the past year he has been 
kept in continual excitement by his de 


id of 
cals, and by the manufacture, 


ire to get his his fear 
Radi 

his personal supervision, of 
The Constitution 
the Commission 


made 


wife, by 


-— 


a new 
had just 
of Re 


mind, or 


Constitution. 
drafted t 
when 


been 


vision 


Vv 
he up his 
The Constitution is to be laid be- 
an extraordinary of the 
Skupshtina to be elected in September next, 
in October. Our readers have 
already been acquainted with its general 
What will become of it now it 
| would be hard to say. That will probably 
| depend on the view taken of it in Vienna, 


meeting 


i ¢ harac ter. 
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THE PARTY THINKERS. 


ALL accounts from Washington agree that 
the pressure for offices was never so great as 
now. The Tribune calls it ‘‘tremendous.” 
All the great improvements in communica- 
tion, by land and sea, including the lower- 
ing of railroad and steamboat fares, and the 
extension of the telegraphic system, and the 
reduction in letter postage, and the rapid 
growth in population, combine to make the 
crowd of office-seekersin Washington greater 
than it ever was before. Senator Mander- 
son of Nebraska says the list of applicants 
from that State would be ‘‘ a directory of 
the State.” Senator Ingalls says that all 
the offices in the gift of the Administration 
would be insufficient to satisfy the demands 
of the candidates from Kansas. There is prob- 
ably hardly a Republican State west of the 
Alleghanies of which the same story might 
not be told. The rush of the ‘“place-hunt- 
ers,” which is the very appropriate old Eng- 
lish name for them, is almost like the march 
of the Barbarians on Rome. 

How President Harrison will stand it, re- 
mains to be seen, particularly as the office 
seeking pressure is accompanied with endless 
handshaking with men who come ‘‘to pay 
their respects.” Should the infliction grow 
with the population, the time cannot be far 
distant when the physical powers of the Presi- 
dent will be the chief consideration in making 
the nomination, and when the successful can- 
didate will have to go into training, as for a 
prize-fight or boat-race, between the first 
Tuesday in November and the 4th of March. 

The President has thus far only made his 
peace with a few of the men of action of the 
party—that is, the men who raised money 
for the canvass, or took charge of its distri 
bution, or constructed and carried through 
the various ‘‘ deals” to which the success of 
the Republican ticket was due in some places. 
He has stil] to enter on the far more difficult 
task of rewarding the thinkers of the party 
—that is, the men who explained its 
policy and aims to the ministers, and the 
deacons, and the Sunday-school teachers, and 
the editors of the religious newspapers. This 
is a large and not easily satisfied body. It 
includes such men as Co!. Elliott F. Shepard, 
the Hon. Whitelaw Reid, the Hon. Murat 
Halstead of the Cincinnati Commercial Ga- 
zette, the Hon. Charles Emory Smith of 
the Philadelphia Press, Prof. Charles FE. 
Fitch, Professor of Journalism in Cornell 
University, and the Hon. Thorndike Rice of 
the North American Review. We cannot 
recall at this moment any party which has 
commanded the service of so much talent of 
the intellectual sort as is represented by 
these few names. What it owes to them 
cannot be estimated either in money 
or in honors, but we are glad to hear 
that they are willing to accept foreign 
missions in discharge of the party obliga- 
tions to them, and, in the language of the 
market, ‘‘ call it square.” Of course to call 


for testimonials in support of such claims 
would be rather absurd; but if President 
Harrison cares for them, we believe he will 
be more than satisfied by the readiness of 
all to join in recommending each one. 





Mr. Reid has already testified in very 
strong terms to the commanding ability 
of Col. Shepard, and Col. Shepard has 
performed a similar office for Mr. Reid, 
and so have Mr. Smith and Prof. Fitch and 
Mr. Halstead, and so on. In fact, their en- 
dorsement of each other would bear a 
curious resemblance to the dancing figure 
known in the French tongue as ‘‘ chassez- 
croisez.” Mr. Rice has not fared so 
well as the others at the hands of his 
brethren, but this is doubtless because, as 
the editor of a monthly review, he lives in 
& more serene upper air than the daily jour- 
nalists. But we question very much whether 
President Harrison is not really under great- 
er obligations to him than to any of the 
others; for was he not the author of the arti- 
cle on ‘‘Maxims and Markets,” in the Review 
of October last, in which he reported 
that famous conversation of his with an Eng- 
lish statesman ? 

‘* Said a great English statesman and political 
economist to me, at the time of the resump- 
tion of s}ecie payments: ‘Why, it is contra- 
ry to all laws of political economy.’ 

“*The American people,’ I replied, ‘do not 
eare much for the laws of political economy ; 
they have been making their laws for some 
time, and only look to results. The results 
have spoken for themselves.’ ” 

At any rate, they all want first-class mis- 
sions, it is said, and Europe is waiting with 
considerable anxiety for the result of their 
efforts. The exact effect of the sudden 
influx of so much American mind into the 
diplomatic and court circles of that quarter 
of the globe of course cannot be fore- 
seen, but every one must admit that it 
will be serious. The precise influence on 
Western thought of the flight of the 
Greek philosophers from Constantinople after 
the capture of that city by the Turks in 1453, 
has never been exactly defined, but every 
one acknowledges that it was great and far- 
reaching. And we may be sure the appear 
ance of these journalists of ours in places like 
london, Vier Puris, some, and Berlin 
will have some profound and decisive in- 
fluence on the intellectual and social con- 
ditions of those capitals. 

In the meantime, we confess we consider 
the recent dead silence of Col, Elliott F. 
Shepard and of the Hon. Whitelaw Reid, in 
their respective journals, touching foreign 
missions, and the best manner of filling 
them, as an indication of too much delicacy 
Of course no one would expect 
Col. Shepard to expatiate on his own 
fitness to represent a great Christian 
nation at the dissolute courts of London or 
Paris, but surely the Hon. Whitelaw Reid 
might doit for him in the columns of the 
Tribune. And, on the other hand, while 
the reticence of the 7ribune touching the fit- 
ness of various persons, including Mr. Reid 
himself, to succeed Motley, and Adams, and 
Lowell, and Phelps in London is quite natu- 
ral and creditable, why should Col. Shepard 
keep quiet about it, as far as regards Mr. 
Reid? If each of these gentlemen would speak 
his full mind about the other, it would not 
only be magnanimous and chivalrous, but 
would help Gen. Harrison greatly in making 
his choice; and Heaven knows he needs all 
the help he can get from any quarter. 


of feeling. 





CONCERNING THE CUSTOM-HOUSE. 


Ir is fair to suppose that the New York 
Custom-house will, according to long-stand- 
ing usage, be one of the first things to occu- 
py the attention of the new Administration. 
The Collectorship is one of the most valuable 
places in the gift of the President. The New 
York Custom-house is probably the largest 
and most important office of its kind in the 
world, ‘‘ The greatest annual collection of 
customs duties at all the ports in the United 
Kingdom,” we learn from the Centennial 
Handbook issued by the Naval Office, ‘‘ was 
in 1859, when they aggregated £24,824,578, 
or $120,810,008. The receipts from the 
same source at the port of New York alone 
were, in 1882, $152,110,032.” The amount 
of duties collected in this port in the year 
1888 was $140,880,080, or nearly two- 
thirds of the total revenue of the United 
States Government. 

It will be easily seen from these figures 
that the management of this great public of- 
fice must be, if not the chief concern, cer- 
tainly one of the chief concerns, of the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury whoever he may be. 
We are not going now to discuss the question 


whether an agency of such importance 
should or should not be treated as 
political ‘‘spoils” and bestowed as the 


reward of partisan activity. Our opinions 
on this point do not need to be restated 
here. The matter to which we respectfully 
ask Secretary Windom’s attention, is one 
which it will answer our present purpose 
to discuss from the point of view of those 
who think that such places in the Custom- 
house as are not covered by the Civil- 
Service Law should be treated as the 
means of paying for party service. There is 
no Secretary of the Treasury nowadays, 
whether he holds the spoils doctrive or not, 
who wii not agree that the oflicers of such an 
establishment,no matter for what reason they 
get their appointments, should be intelligent, 
honest, and faithful men of good repute in the 
community, who would dread dismissal for 
other and better reasons than the mere Joss 
of their salaries. Gne of the first duties of 
every Secretary, therefore, should be, as it 
seems to us, especially if his predecessor has 
belonged to the opposite party, to satisfy him- 
self that the New York Custom-house is efti- 
ciently manned and its business conducted in 
an orderly and proper manner. 

This investigation is the more imperatively 
called for at Mr. Windom’s hands because of 
the fact—an unprecedented fact, we believe 
—that Mr. Fairchild, in the last months of 
his term, made and presented to the Senate a 
number of reports going to show that the 
customs service at this port, as well as others 
of minor importance, was grossly cor- 
rupt and inefficient; that many of its 
leading members had been for some time 
past concerned in the perpetration of enor- 
mous frauds in the revenue in complicity 
with a number of dishonest importers, and 
that there existed and exists here a criminal 
combination, known as ‘‘the sugar ring,” 
made up in part of Custom-house officers and 
brokers and in part of sugar refiners, the ob- 
ject of which is to cheat the Government in 
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the valuation of imported sugars. 
statements have been supported by the dismis 
sal without trial of several officers of 
standing in the service 
repute. 
the public 
fore been given by any administration on re- 
tiring from In 
much condemnation of the officer making it 
that we are warranted in 
confession of failure and 


rhe se 


long 
e and hitherto of ; 
No such account of the condition of | 


rood 


service has, we believe, ever be 


fact, it involves so 


¥ 
ohice, 


describing it as a 
incompetency such 
as would almost warrant impeachment, be 
cause it panied nor 
preceded by any such criminal prose¢ ‘utions 
as the law commands in all cases of detected 
frauds in the collection of customs duties. 
We would 
spectful 


has neither been accom 


therefore earnestly andr 


ly suggest to Secretary Windom that 
it is his first duty, under these 
circumstances, to inst 


extraordinary 


itute asearching inquiry 


into the condition of the 


Custom-house, as 


described by his predecessor, for two specific 


reasons. The first, of course, and most im 
perative, is, that he may satisfy himself that 
proper machinery for the collection of the 


revenue exists in the Appraiser’s De; 
all. This 
as the 
and 
he made 
substituting 


artment 
—the most important of has been 
described by Mr. 
of the alleged 

months of his term 
reform it 

cers for old 
But it is obvious that the 


Fairchild chief seat 


frauds, in the 
attempt 
several new offi 


had discharge 


judgment of an 


by 
ones whom he 


ofticer who permits fraud to prevail uncheck- 
ed through his whole term is not to be impli 
citly relied on with regard to appointments 


. for 


who has taken 


more than dismissals 
instance, that Mr. Stearns, 
Mr. MeMullen’s place at 
Appraiser’s Department, is a more hones 
and efficient than Mr. McMullen, 
but we cannot be satisfied on this point with 
the of a 
four years of administrat 


any It may be 


the head of the 


appraiser 


testimony gentleman who during 
ion failed, by his own 


to find McMullen out. We nee 
public investigation at the hands of a com 


admission, 


hans, 


petent commission, like Secretary Sher1 


which should contain, we would suggest, 


experi 


rood H 


one lawyer in standing, one 
enced business man of this city, not engaged 
in importation, and one bi 
the West, without prejudices for or 
custom-houses, They 
three be men sufliciently conspicuous to com 
mand public contidence. 


man from 


isiness 
iguinst 


should, however, all 


The second reason for instituting such an 
investigation is perhaps of not 


importance to the Government as 





but its indirect importance is very great. 
Our Government, like every other civilized 
government, is interested in uttracting to 
its service, and especially to its fiscal servi 
capable men of good character. Even th 
most ardent advocate of the spoils system 
admits this. What he says when pus! 
ed to the wall on this po s, that as 
good men are obtainable under the spoils 
system as under any other. Now f the 
greatest defects of the spoils syst sj 
the arbitrary dismissals which form so {| 
minent a feature in its working. It gets 

of fee servants in much the same Way 
barring the strangulation—in which they 

to be got rid in old Turkey, and wi 
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they are still got rid of in modern Turkey, 
Spain, and Greece, and some other semi-bar 
marous countries. It kicks men out of office, no 
matter what ale official value Tay be, if it 
finds it can turn the office to better account 
for party purposes. But one of the good 
features of the spoils system has been that 
peremptory dismissal, without cause assigned, 
does not convey an imputation on a man’s 
character, To lose one’s place in the Cus 
tom-house or Post-oftice has not hithert 
meant that one was suspected of lying 
or stealing. It has been the custom, as well 
+} 


law of the service, when 


uS LAC 


was accuses ces ah af Ih 
, . 
ness, Or MmsuUvOre il ( i CSS r ai 
sence without leave, or i competency, t 
ha him arrested, indicted, and prosecute i 
or, in other words, to submit to a competent 
tribunal all char S T¢ cting on his int rity 
Now, we earnestiy call Seeretary Windom’'s 
ittention to the fact t t Mr Fairchild has 


introduced it to the sei 





dismissing ofticers on charges of fraud with 
out trial, and without giving them any o 
portunity to defend themselves. He has ac 
CUSE 1 them of in lictal oifences in offi ial 
reports which, as privileged communica 
tions, they could not attack in a court 
of law, thus sendi I into th 
world with a cloud resting on their reputa 
tion which must, In a larg imbe f ses 
seriously interfere with their obtaining other 
emp t for t support of themselvt 
or their f Ss It s \ s rv t 
point out « exnatiat n tl effect t $ 
prac Ct I ist, if t pr | V ext 
pated, have in preve x respectat 
whose churacter is their chief cap f 
entering the public. service, especially 
places in which character is so important as 
in the Appraiser’s Dey t. A man pos 
sessing the qualifications, both moral and 
professional, needed f hat partment 
would be considered in the highest degre 
imprudent if he took a ] which, for 
instance, he would eXposeal he treatr 
Mr. Fairchild has dealt out to Mr. MceMu 
If such treatment were t come part of the 
permanent official practi he Custom-house 
would soon be manned in all its departments 
by t A b LA a s ss ‘ r 
men who had nothing to lose by slander 
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appointment system of the postal service, but 
is the agent of Mr. Quay and the representa 
tive of Mr. Quay’s purposes 
And this Mr. Quay is the of whom the 
Philadelphia 2ress said in 1885, when he was 
talked of for the State Treasurership, that 


his nomination ‘* would t 


the Treasury, and uncover secret 


which Republicans would stand dumb 

The ‘* secrets about (Quay before which 
Republicans would ‘‘ stand dumb,” are, we 
repeat, well known to scores of business mer 
in Philadelpl t known to 
Wanamaker his campaign 
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t circumstances under which Wana 
iker tried unsuccessfully to raise $400,000 
in the last week of the canvass in this city— 
‘ imstances which throw a flood of light 
he man’s real character. The mistake of 
viving him a great office is, we repeat, radi 
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probrium which will grow worse as the years 
co by, and will cling to President Harrison 
after he leaves office. 

We say all this with sincere regret, be 
cause in every attempt President Harrison 
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Government, and abolish its corrupt connec- 
tion with party politics, he has, and will 
have, our heartiest sympathy and support. 
But the Wanamaker incident must inevita- 
bly weaken the moral effect, as an example 
and precedent, of everything he does to im- 
prove our Governmental machinery. The 
worst men will rejoice in it most as show- 
ing that evenin his most solemn moments 
he was not superior to the motives which 
govern their own conduct. 

There is another aspect of the case which, 
delicate as it is, must be touched on. Gen. 
Harrison, who has done this thing, is a very 
religious man. Wanamaker, whom Quay 
has forced upon him, is another very religious 
man. Almost all the outspoken and hearty de- 
fence of the selection of Wanamaker has come 
from clergymen and religious newspapers. 
Almost all the foul abuse which has been 
heaped on the Hvening Post for being 
the first and loudest to protest against it, 
has come from lips trained to prayer and 
praise. The worldlings explain this to us 
with asmile by telling us that Wanamaker and 
his kind, ‘‘the Pharisees,” as Judge Gresham 
calls them, debauch the clergy by their con- 
tributions te churches and Sunday-schools, 
and debauch the religious newspapers by 
their ‘‘ads.” If this be not true, it looks so 
like the truth, there are so many facts which 
give color and plausibility to it, that it has ob- 
tained a lodgment in the popular mind 
which cannot be shaken. And we should 
like to ask those religious men, both clergy 
and laity, who are troubled by the de- 
cline of church influence in this city 
and elsewhere, and by the growth 
of agnosticism and indifference, and who 
meet every now and then ‘to debate its 
causes, Whether they have ever seriously 
considered the effect on doubters, unbe- 
lievers, and scoffers, of the spectacle, so fre- 
quent in our days, of corruptionists of 
every description using the church and the 
Sunday-school and the religious press as a 
sort of fortified camps from which to make 
raids on the things which all civilized socie- 
ties hold dearest ? If they have not, they can- 
not begin to ponder it too soon. It is to-day 
by far the greatest enemy with which the 
Church has to contend in this country. No- 
thing is easier for a large class among us 
than to give lavishly in checks to religious 
objects, and nothing more disheartening for 
those who are trying to raise the standard of 
political morality than to find these checks 
flourished in their faces as answers to charges 
of the most barefaced corruption. 





A PRACTICAL COMMENTARY ON HEN- 
RY GEORGE'S LAND THEORIES. 


In the latter part of ‘ Progress and Poverty,’ 
the author urges that private property in 
land is unnecessary because there have been 
so many cases where a different system has 
been in operation. His argument is that 
public ownership is perfectly practicable, be- 
cause nearly every country has tried it and 
given itup. He does not inquire why peo- 
ple gave it up, nor does he seem to think 
that this point has any material bearing on 
the argument, 





It so happens that we have in the United 
States to-day one case, of considerable im- 
portance, where people are trying to manage 
real estate on mediseval methods. This is 
seen in the oyster beds of Chesapeake Bay, as 
regulated by the laws of Maryland. In a re- 
cent number of the Baltimore Sun, Mr. John 
K. Cowen describes the methods in force and 
their industrial effects. The existing condi- 
tion he describes as follows: 


‘* Certain ill-defined and ill-bounded parts of 
the Chesapeake and its tributaries and of other 
oyster grounds are set apart for dredging. 
Certain other portions are set apart for 
‘tonging,’ and | sc seoned therein is prohibit- 
ed. There is also a right given to individuals 
to take up five acres of land under water form- 
ing no part of a natural bed of oysters; but the 
title to the five acres seems to be a license 
only, revocable at the pleasure of the State, 
and the licensee has no assurance of a per- 
manent holding to warrant his going to ex- 
pense and trouble. For any large purpose 
the ‘5-acre’ legislation is practically worth- 
less.” 

It will be seen that this is almost exactly 
the system of the medieval village, with its 
ill-defined common, its ill-defined forest-land, 
and its extremely precarious rights of use of 
individual strips of the soil. We know from 
history what was the result to the medieval 
village. Thesystem prevented the population 
from getting a large and comfortable living 
from the land. Agriculture remained in the 
rudest condition. Thesoil was not improved, 
because nobody could afford to spend his 
energies in a way for which he himself per- 
sonally could obtain no return. The only 
way to have the land properly and intelli- 
gently tilled, with a view to the future as 
well as to the present, was by private own- 
ership. The communities which introduced 
this system prospered; those which refused 
to see its advantages fell behind, It was by 
a process of natural selection that private 
ownership of agricultural land was thus in- 
troduced. Without it, investment of capi- 
tal was impossible. By the aid of such in- 
vestment a larger population could be sup- 
ported in better comfort. 

It is striking how this history is repeating 
itself in the case of the oyster-beds of the 
Chesapeake. Prof. Brooks’s report on the 
subject in 1884, supplemented by Mr. 
Cowen’s observation, reveals the following 
facts: 

(1.) That the oyster-beds of the State are 
being exhausted so rapidly that in a few 
vears more this industry, in spite of natu- 
ral advantages, will practically cease to 
exist. 

(2.) That the system not merely is de- 
structive in itself, but stands in the way of 
enormous possible development. The oys- 
ter fishermen have never earned much 
more than $2,000,000 a year, but it is 
no exaggeration to say that the Mary- 
land grounds, under proper legislation, are 
capable of yielding tens of millions of 
dollars annually. New York, New Jersey, 
and Connecticut have laws which make in- 
telligent and far - sighted oyster farming a 
possibility. Fifty thousand acres of barren 
ground in Long Island Sound have been 
made into productive oyster beds. Even 


when the administration of these laws has 
been intrusted to unwise authorities, it has 
not prevented the public as a whole from 





reaping the benefits of the system of private 
ownership. The production of the oyster 
has been multiplied a hundred fold. Mean- 
time, the Maryland oyster men have been 
engaged in petty squabbles among them 
selves, and the whole industry las been fall 
ing behind. Prof. Brooks says that the de- 
parture of the oyster industry from Mary- 
land to Connecticut in the near future is a 
certainty, unless Maryland adopts measures 
similar or equivalent to those which haveina 
few years raised the oyster grounds of that 
State from a position of insignificance to the 
front rank. Chief among these measures 
have been laws defining and protecting rights 
of private property. 

(3.) While the attempt to keep these 
grounds as public property has prevented the 
proper development of the industry, it has 
also had an unfavorable effect on Maryland’s 
State finances. Six hundred thousand acres 
of oyster ground in 1883 were paying only 
$70,000 a year in taxes, while the Governor 
of Rhode Island about the same time report- 
ed a return to his State of over $11,000 from 
1,100 acres of oyster ground, none of which 
was naturally so valuable as that of Mary- 
land. On this basis, the revenue of Mary- 
land should have been $6,000,000 a year from 
this source instead of $70,000. 

It is of course conceivable that new meth- 
ods might be adopted and the industry de- 
veloped by direct and positive State action, 
instead of through the aid of private capital- 
ists, but the chance of success in this direc- 
tion is small. ‘‘France,” says Mr. Cowen, 
“tried this Government cultivation of oysters 
under the most favorable circumstances, the 
best scientific talent, a better organized civil 
service than ours, and with a popular opinion 
supporting State interference in industrial 
pursuits to an extent unknown among us; 
but the experiment failed, and failed for the 
reason that it must always fail, because, as 
pithily stated in one of the reports of the 
French Commission, the State is the poorest 
merchant in France.” 

We commend the study of this case to the 
land reformers. It is not an unfair instance. 
It does not stand alone. It represents a natural 
tendency in civilized society. With rude 
agriculture, rude mining, or rude oyster- 
farming, common ownership of land has been 
possible and has prevailed. But the moment 
the progress of invention made it profitable to 
apply capital to land, the legal system had to 
adaptitself to the new conditions. When per- 
manent buildings were developed, permanent 
tenure of home lots became a legal necessity. 
When manure was invented, the same process 
was applied to agriculture. When mining 
machinery superseded primitive washing or 
digging, the same reform took place in the 
mining laws. The case of the oyster farms 
of Maryland is simply another instance of 
the universal law. 





THE CHURCH AND THE THEATRE. 
Tr looks as if Macaulay’s Puritan were fum- 
bling at the doors of the theatre which he so 
incontinently locked at the time of the Com- 
monwealth, when we find a prominent divine 


publicly praising a certain play, and advising 
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people to go to see it—especially when, as is 
the case, itis a member of that denomination 

the Presbyterian, which stands most distinct- 
ly to-day for the Puritan tradition. It 
would be hasty toinfer from this a recog- 
nition on the part of the lineal descendants 
of the Puritans that they have really been in 
the prison-house of the spirit, where Mat- 
thew Arnold located them, and that their 
ideal of life has been found out to be one of 
hideousness and immense ennui, as the same 
writer declared it to be. The Puritan 
never felt that to be true, or he would 
have ceased to be a Puritan, and the fact 
we cite is only another instance of the tardy 
acquiescence of the clergy in a_ prac- 
tice which the laity have  establish- 
ed in the face of constant clerical protests ; 
for, just as there is no doubt that the 
churches represent the best elements of so- 
ciety, so there is no doubt that Mr. Daly is 
right in his frequent assertion that the best 
elements of society now patronize the thea- 
tre. The old ecclesiastical statutes against 
theatre- going remain unrepealed, though 
the younger generation of church-members 
have so little reason to know of their ex- 
istence that they may be almost acquitted 
of violating them; and the attitude of the 
clergy is getting to be the one made familiar 
in the cases of other amusements—after pro- 
tests unavailing, then winking at the evil, 
and, finally, a qualified permission of what 
they long ago ceased to be able to prevent. 

This has a certain social interest, though it 
is an old story now; but much more interest- 
ing is the growing tendency to claim for the 
Church a large part of the credit for the ad- 
mitted elevation of the stage in the last 
thirty years. That is to say, it is maintained 
that the resolute hostility of the Church to 
the theatre of a generation ago helped the 
public to discriminate between good and bad 
drama, forced managers to cater to a taste 
which was higher than prevailing standards, 
and so brought about the immense change to 
be noted in the English stage since, for exam- 
ple, the first edition of Lewes’s ‘ Actors and 
Acting.’ Look at the theatre of forty years ago, 
say the apologists, when church-people were 
standing aloof, and then see how things are 
changed to-day, when unobjectionable plays 
are witnessed by somany church-people. In- 
deed, it does not requirea great stretch of the 
imagination to see a grand apologetic argu- 
ment made out, fifty years from now, along 
the lines of those which are already familiar, 
setting forth the purifying and elevating pow- 
er of the Church over a social institution, 
originally its own, but fallen into debasement, 
brought back again at last to harmlessness and 
even to its own service. The fact that such 
an argument is only beginning to be written, 
enables us to see the measure of truth and 
force in it better than would be possible af- 
ter it had passed into the treatises on the 
** evidences.” 

That it would have an element of truth 
must be conceded. Hostility to that which 
is low in taste and bad in morals cannot but 
do good, and the more organized and 
powerful the hostility, the better the effect. 
But the hostility of the Church to a debased 
theatre is not the cnly hostility that institution 
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has had to encounter, nor the most effective. 
It would be hard to name a distinctly ecclesi 
astical writer who ever whipped the theatre 
of the Restoration with such vigorous strokes 
as Macaulay’s, or pricked it with such 
keen satire as Thackeray's; or one who had 
harder things to say of the degenerate stage 
of the middle of this century than Lewes— 
and none of these critics could be called ex- 
actly evangelical in belief. And the 
weakness of the denunciations directed 
against the theatre by the Church is, that 
they have been almost always sweeping and 
wholesale; that they have professed to see 
no possibility of improvement, and have gone 
in for root-and-branch methods. Now that at 
titude never can provoke amendment. The 
censor Who points out a better way at the 
same time that he denounces the bad way, is 
the only one who will be listened to while he 
smites; others will beset down as mere scolds 
And it is clearly to the faithful wounds of such 
friends, and to the general amelioration of 
manners and taste, that improved theatrical 
standards are due, rather than to the steady 
opposition and aloofness of the Church as 
such. That the Church has had a large part 
in bringing in the day of bettered manners 
and higher taste is, of course, true, and in 
this way it has indirectly done much to be 
nefit the theatre ; yet, even so, only as one of 
many conspiring influences. 

There may be a hint in this line of remark 
at the processes which have been at work in 
building up the famous apologetical argu 
ments for Christianity long since made uy 
and in the books. They have been stated 
as fairly and intelligently by Lecky and U! 
horn and Brace as by any one, to the general 
effect, as is well known, that the great en 


of the Christian religion. It was a favorite 
thesis of Heine that this conclusion was ra 
dically wrong, and Frederic Harrison takes 
up a frequent parable against it in our own 
days. We are probably too far removed 
from the facts ever to be certain of their 
exact causes and effects; but, if we may 
judge the past by the present, it may well be 
believed that the apologists have been too con- 
fident and exclusive. They have forgotten that 


influence, does not, after all, embrace the 
whole of the activity of man and the dev 
lopment of society 

in the case in hand, that they will be 
overdoing their part if they assert for the 
Church more than a_ partial effect 
among the influences that have brought 


about the better days of the stage 


At any rate We Can see, 
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AMERICAN HISTORICAL MANUSCRIPTS 
IN FOREIGN ARCHIVES. 
ALAss!o, February 14, 1889. 

THE mention in a recent number of the 
Nation (No, 1226) of the project of Mr. B. F 
Stevens for publishing photographic facsimiles 
of various historical and diplomatic documents 
relating to the United States in the English 
and other foreign archives, and especially the 
lack of attention bestowed by Congress upon 
his previous plans for printing and indexing, 
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lead me to believe that the importance of this 
subject bas not been sufficiently understood by 
cultivated Americans who are not active mem 
bers of historical societies or habitual readers 
of historical magazines. 

But before speaking of the wealth of doc 
ments relating to our historical period now 
existing in foreign archives, and unknown [ 
Americans, or to all save a very few students 
who have had the money and the leisure t 
pursue their investigations in Europe, if may 
be worth while to say a few words about tl 
present condition of archive study in general 
and of what foreign governments have done in 
this respect, 

The study of history, as well as the man: 
of writing it, has entirely changed during t! 
present century. Up to a certain time his 
torians felt it their duty laboriously to consuls 
all the works of their predecessors in the sam 
line, and to treat their statements and argu 
ments as though they were so many orgina 
authorities. There was little study of ¢ 
original sources except so far as concer: 
ancient history, and even there such study was 
contined to the classical historians, with little m 
ference to coins, inscriptions, and other sic 
lights, every writer was considered in one wa) 
equal. In other words, criticism of authorities 
had scarcely been introduced. During this 
century—we might almost say during the last 
fifty vyears—all this has been changed \ 
school of historians arose, which speedily f 
support in all countries, showing that the o: 
real way of studying history of a: kind 
whether ancient or modern, was in going as 
close to the original sources as possible. 
modern history this has meant very much t/ 
study of archives, and most governments have 
responded to the call of inquirers and historica 
students in throwing open the collections of 
public documents intrusted to their car 


These are no longer considered as secrets wh 








largement of the spirit of humanity which | s ; 
i i ! } to matters of very late date; and, under cet 
is admitted on all hands to have taken | 


place is the direct and exclusive effect | 
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the Church, wide and deep as has been its | United States, where the documents in the pos 





are only to be communicated to men who hap 


pen to be in office at the time, unless they refer 


tain restrictions, they have gradually been 
opened to the general public. They are not 
open in the same sense that a public library is 


} open. It is necessary to obtain permission, for 


which it is requisite to present some guarantee 
of the serious purpose with which the studies 
are undertaken, and some surveillance is usu 
ally exercised to see that manuscripts are not 


| carried off. But in most countries these re 


strictions are only such as are applied to the 
¢ 


| study of old manuscripts in any great library. 


It may be said here that most European coun 


| tries are in this respect more liberal than the 


session of the State Department are guarde:| 
most jealously, and it is very difficult to obtain 
permission to see them. Some amusing exam 
ples of these difficulties were given by the late 
Frederick Kapp, who, when writing his life of 
Baron Steuben, was refused permission to con- 
sult the papers about him in our national 
archives. 

Most European archives have been carefully 
arranged of late years in rooms which permit 
of easy access to them, with additional rooms 


| for the purposes of historical study; and nearly 
all of them have also been well indexed, so that 


it is possible for the archivist to place at once 
his hands on any document. I can speak with 
regard to this positively, because I have studied 
in the archives of Paris, the Hague, Vienna, 
Moscow, Venice, and various former Italian 
capitals, At the Hague perhaps the authori- 
ties were too lax, for 1 was left alone for hours 
in a room filled with documents, with no one to 
supervise me. The most comfortable place 
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was Moscow, where all the documents relating 
to foreign affairs are preserved down to the be- 
ginning of the present century (the later ones 
being in St. Petersburg) in a building recently 
erected for that purpose, More than this, Euro- 
pean governments have begun a system of pub- 
lishing portions of their archives, in some cases 
the older ones, which are more difficult to de- 
cipher and ought not to be too much handled, 
and in others those pertaining to historical 
periods of very general interest; and they are 
trying to complete the public documents in 
their own possession by others relating to them 
in foreign archives. 

Taking things at haphazard, when the French 
began to consider that Russian affairs were 
worth investigating, they found that the Im- 
perial Public Library at St. Petersburg pos- 
sessed a large number of French archives, 
which, when they were pillaged during the 
Revolution, had been bought up by the Rus- 
sian Ambassador, Prince Voronts6f; and dur- 
ing the time that I was living at St. Petersburg 
a number of persons were kept copying these 
documents for the purpose of restoring the se- 
ries of French archives. Even before that, 
owing to M. Guizot, there had begun the pub- 
lication of a ‘* Collection de Documents inédits 
sur histoire de France,” of which a thousand 
copies were printed at Government expense, 
but of which only two hundred were offered 
for sale. This publication began in 1836, and 
down to 1875 175 quarto and folio volumes had 
been published. Then there were the series of 
Petitot and other memoirs, partly supported 
by Government. Armand Baschet, Frédéric 
Masson, and Albert Sorel have published much 
about the archives of foreign affairs; and in 
the last few years there has been begun, under 
Government supervision, the publication of the 
instructions to ambassadors in various coun- 
tries, of which five volumes have been publish- 
ed with regard to Austria, Sweden, Portugal, 
and Poland. Besides this the Ecole des Chartes, 
from which most French archivists are now 
drawn, has printed many documents relating 
to purely French historical manuscripts. 

In Belgium the Royal Commission for the 
publication of the ancient Laws and Ordon- 
nances bas published, down to 1879, about fifty- 
six volumes. In Italy, apart from the work of 
the various private historical societies and 
those partly belonging to the Government and 
the Historical Institute, the reports of Vene- 
tian ambassadors to various States in Italy and 
abroad have been published; which from 1839 
to 1863 amounted to fifteen large volumes. In 
Spain forty-two octavo volumes were publish- 
ed between 1866 and 1884, under the head of 
** Collection of unpublished Documents relative 
to the Discovery, Conquest, and Organization 
of the former Spanish Possessions of America 
and Oceana, drawn from the Archives of the 
Kingdom, and more especially the Indices” * 
addition to this series, c:yeluy-seven octavo 
volumes were published between 1842 and 1881, 
called ‘*‘ Unpublished Documents of the History 
of Spain.” Even Rumania, on becoming inde- 
pendent, immediately set about learning its 
past history. Baron Hormuziki, who had 
been employed in the Austrian Foreign Office, 
had taken advantage of his position to copy 
out from the archives all of the documents 
which he found there relating to Rumanian 
affairs. These, on his death, were bequeathed 
to the Rumanian Government, and have been 
published, and include important information 
relative to Turkey and Russia, containing 
among other things detailed reports of the de- 
feat of Peter the Great on the Pruth. In addi- 


tion to this, the agents of the Rumanian Gov- 
ernment have copied out in the archives of Ve- 





nice and Rome, and are doing it now in other 
countries, all that relates to Rumania, several 
volumes of which have been already printed, 

In Russia, since the archives have been open- 
ed, the study of history, and especially of his- 
torical documents, has obtained a great de- 
velopment. The Archeographical Commis- 
sion, a Government body, has printed a large 
number of volumes, chiefly of early historical 
documents. The Imperial Historical Society, 
of which the present Emperor was President 
until his accession, now succeeded by the Grand 
Duke Vladimir, has published already sixty- 
three volumes since the year 1867, nearly all of 
which are drawn from Russian and foreign 
archives, including the despatches of the Eng- 
lish, French, Dutch, Saxon, Prussian, and Aus- 
trian Ministers to their own governments from 
the earliest times. These are given in the ori- 
ginal with a Russian translation. Private in- 
dividuals, like Turgeneff and like Theiner, 
partly with the help of the Government, have 
published documents relating to Russia found 
in the library of the Vatican; and now Father 
Pierling, a Russian Jesuit, is following in the 
same track, after ransacking not only all the 
public archives, but all the private and family 
archives in Italy accessible to him. There are, 
besides, at least three historical journals en- 
tirely devoted to historical material—some- 
times merely diaries and journals, and at oth- 
ers articles made up from recollections and 
reminiscences: the Riskii Archiv, the Riss- 
kaya Starind, and the Istortteheskii Viestnik. 

In England, where the prejudices in favor of 
the secrecy of historical documents remained 
longer than in most countries, the Government 
has now set to work with good will. One hun- 
dred and twenty-seven volumes have been pub- 
lished of ‘* Calendars of State Papers,” which 
are so full as almost to supply the place of 
complete documents. They were begun in 
1856. Of these there is a domestic series—one 
relating to Scotland, one relating to Ireland; 
a colonial series, which extends to 1668 only; a 
foreign series, which goes to 1577; Treasury 
papers and Home Office papers. Then there 
are the ‘‘ Chronicles and Memorials of Great 
Britain and Ireland during the Middle Ages,” 
of which there are seventy-four distinct works, 
many of them in several volumes. Besides 
this must be mentioned the publications of the 
Record Commissioners, the Scotch and the 
Irish record publications; and we should not 
forget the various reports of the Royal Histo- 
rical Manuscripts Commission, the object of 
which is to catalogue and summarize all the 
important documents relating to English his- 
tory in the archives of private families. 

In our country the colonial and regional his- 
tory naturally fell to the lot of the States, and 
both legislatures and historical societies have 
done all that wasincumbent upontkhem. In New 

1 urk, for instance, the State sent Mr. Romeyn 
Brodhead to collect documents in Holland, 
France, and England, and printed ten volumes 
and an index of these documents, under the 
title of ‘‘ Colonial History,” for which, alto- 
gether, over $160,000 was expended, Of the 
first seven volumes five thousand copies each 
were printed. This is exclusive of the expense 
incurred for publishing four volumes of ‘‘ Ca- 
lendars of Historical Manuscripts,” four vo- 
lumes of ‘* Documentary History,” and three 
volumes of *‘ Colonial History,” all the mate- 
rials for which existed already in the State 
archives, 

The Federal Government began also by doing 
well. It purchased the papers of Washington 
for $45,000, those of Monroe for $20,000, and 
those of Hamilton for $26,000, including the 
expenses of publication, as well as large collec- 








tions of papers of Jefferson, Madison, and 
John Adams, the last great acquisition in this 
line being those papers of Franklin, preserved in 
England, which have recently been turned to 
very good use by historical students. Besides 
this, the Government printed the proceedings 
of the convention which formed the Constitu- 
tion, and the secret journals of the old Con- 
gress, at an expense of $10,542; the ‘* Diplo- 
matic Correspondence of the American Revo- 
lution,” edited by Jared Sparks, which was 
originally printed in Boston in 1829 and 1830, in 
twelve volumes, at a cost of $50,000, and was 
subsequently reprinted at Washington in 1857 
in six volumes; the diplomatic correspondence 
from 1783 to 1759, printed at Washington in 
1833 and 1834, in seven volumes, at a cost of 
over $16,000, and reprinted in 1837, in three 
diplomatic correspondence from 
1789 to 1828, entitled ‘‘ American State Pa- 
pers, Class I, Foreign Relations,” which was 
published in six volumes at Washington, from 
18323 to 1859; and the collection of ‘* American 
Archives” edited by the late Peter Force, of 
which nine volumes were published at Wash- 
ington between 1587 and 1848, at a cost of over 
$256,000, The State Department possesses also 
alarge mass of other papers relating to our 
Revolutionary history which are almost un- 
known, owing to the want of funds for index- 
ing them, and the restrictious on the study of 
historical students ; and, among a mass of 
other material, all the journals, law books, 
ete., of the Russian-American Company, which 
are very important for the history of the whole 
Pacific Coast, and ought by all means to be 
readily accessible. 

Most of what has been mentioned the Govern- 
ment was able to do before the war, when its 
rescurces were much more limited than at 
present: and even then it spent by no means as 
much for illustrating its physical conditions 
and natural productions, in the shape of tra- 
vels, surveys, and explorations under the charge 
of the War, the Navy, and the Interior De- 
partments. 

In various European archives there still exists 
a mass of matter practically, and in many 
eases wholly, unknown in America, the careful 
study of which would throw an entirely new 
light on many events in our early history. 
Mr. Bancroft, in his preliminary studies for 
his history, made and had made copious ex- 
tracts from the papers to which he obtained 
access; but many have become accessible and 
even known since that time. Mr, Henry Adams, 
too, possesses copies of very many foreign 
state papers relating to American history dur- 
ing the early part of the present century. Even 
should these collections come into the possession 
of the State Department or of the National 
Library, they would be imperfect. Unfortu- 
nately, it isnot easy for students of American 
history to visit European capitals with suffi- 
cient means and leisure, as well as official 
introductions, to enable them to study the 
archives thoroughly. Some of them find it 
difficult to make a prolonged stay for such a 
purpose even at Washington, Boston, or Alba- 
ny: and it is of importance, therefore, not only 
that our Government should acquire every- 
thing which can throw a light on the history of 
our country, but that all of this should be 
printed, so as to be widely accessible. 

Before, however, speaking in detail of what 
exists in Europe in manuscript, it should be 
mentioned that much which has been printed 
in Europe is practically unknown and can with 
difficulty be found in America. I refer espe- 
cially to blue-books of various kinds; that is, 
publications of official papers and reports by 
foreign governments, either relating to diplo- 


volumes; the 
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matic negotiations, or simply the reports of 
consuls on trade and finunce, which are inte- 
resting and even important as the work of in- 
dependent trained observers. As to the diplo- 
matic papers printed in various forms, the most 
of them do not appear in any American collec- 
tion. The only things, for instance, common 
to the English and our diplomatic correspond- 
ence are the treaties, memorandums, and proto- 
cols, and the actual despatches exchanged be- 
tween the officials of the two Governments, 
The covering despatches and the instructions 
of an English minister, for example, would not 
appear in papers sent to Congress by the Presi- 
dent and then printed. It would be a useful 
and profitable exercise on the part of some his- 
torical student who could obtain access to a 
complete collection of English state papers and 
blue-books, to index and catalogue all those re- 
lating to the United States. A complete series 
of English blue-books may exist in the Li- 
brary of Congress; but it does not exist in the 
library of the State Department, or did not at 
least exist there three years ago, when I last 
had the opportunity of consulting it. 

To proceed to details, The collection of 
papers relating to .ur Revolutionary history in 
the Russian archives at Moscow is probably 
the least important, although by no means the 
least interesting. I was myself enabled to con- 
sult them, and published a partial account of 
them in the Nation of June 11, 1868. The 
papers relating directly to the mission of Mr. 
Dana are few and unimportant; but the de- 
spatches of the Russian ambassadors at Paris, 
London, and the Hague are full of interesting 
details of the movements and activity of the 
American agents, and of the reiations of Eng- 
land towards her revoltad colonies. By order 
of Catherine IT., the Russian Ambassador at 
Paris employed a special agent at Philadelphia, 
who transmitted on all possible occasions ac- 
counts of what was going on in America, in- 
cluding details and even plans of the various 
battles. 

Similar reports are said to exist in the 
archives of Berlin, and in those of Hanau, 
Brunswick, Waldeck, Bayreuth, and other 
places. There are many documents relating to 
the employment of German troops during the 
Revolutionary War, some of which were con- 
sulted by Max von Eelking in his book ‘ Die 
Deutsche Hilfstrifppen im Nord - Americani- 
schen Befreiungs-Kriege.’ 

In Spain it was not known, until Mr. Stevens's 
searches, that any papers existed earlier than 
1790; but he found in Aleala, Seville, and Si- 
mancas an immense correspondence between 
Spain, France, Holland, and Eng!and, of which 
some papers are of great value, and throw un- 
expected light on the action of France and 
Spain. In Holland there are many original 
documents which have never been collated, and 
perhaps have never been seen since their précis 
were made and filed. These précis or proceed- 
ings of the States-General alone have been 
copied and used by historians. Of these printed 
précis a good collection exists in our State De- 
partment. 

The French archives contain the correspond- 





ence between the French Government and the | 
French ministers in Philadelphia, as well as | 


with the American commissioners; 
correspondence of the French admirals and 
generals with their Government and with the 
American military and civil authorities; to- 
gether with the journals of the men-of-war, 
which gave not only the nautical intelligence, 


but the most minute details of life and society | 


in the colonies. The correspondence of De 
Grasse, Rochambeau, Barras, Lafayette, John 
Paul Jones, Franklin, Arnold, Fleury, Greene, 


and the | 


| 
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Hancock, Laurens, Washington, and others is 


voluminous. These documents are of very 
great importance. There is also the corre 


spondence between the French and the Spanish 
Governments on all the questions relating to 
the independence of the American colonies; 
among which are very many letters which were 
considered so private that Vergennes, Minister 
of Foreign Affairs, translated them himself. 
Naturally, the documents preserved in Eng 

land are by far the most important to us, as it 
is necessary for any historian to see both sides 
of the question. 
spondence with other governments during the 
American Revolution preserved at the Foreign 
Office (and until 1783 this includes corresp 


Besides diplomatic corre 





na 
ence with European governments only), there 
are the various documents in the Put 
Office, now gathered together from the various 
offices of the Crown; to 
America alone, from the earliest times down to 


1 


lie Reeord 


and those relating 


the year 1783, fill seven hundred volumes, They 
include the military correspondence and _ re- 
ports, and the relations between the colonies 
and the Board of Trade and the other depart 
of the In addition to 
these, there are the papers preserved in the 


ments Government. 
British Museum, in the Royal Institution, in 
the Lansdowne, Germaine, Dartmouth, Auck- 
of 
private families whose members were more or 


land, and Carlisle papers—and those other 
less concerned with American affairs, not all 
of which are yet brought to light. For the 
twelve years from 1772 to l7s4 Mr. 
who has for the last twenty-fiwe years been en 





Stevens, 


gaged in searching for sach documents, has 


catalogued or triply indexed over one hundred 
and twenty thousand different papers, few of 
which aave ever been published or consulted, 


He 
has enjoyed unusual facilities for his research- 


and many of whicn are entirely unknown 


es; and as a former official of the State Depart 
ment, who, when in London on an official mus- 
sion, was deputed by the State Department to 
investigate what Mr. Stevens had done, says 
‘*Probably no one will ever possess better 
means than his for getting access to the paper's 
Perhaps no one hereafter will ever gain these 
facilities. 

ed him ip order that the be done 
once for all, and that a period may be 


Indeed, privileges have been gr: 





work may 
pat to 
casual demands”; and he reported substantial 
ly as follows: 


‘First, that the papers and data which Mr 
Stevens had gathered are indispensable for th 
bistory of the United States. Secondly, the 
work has been done, and thoroughly den 1 
the most careful and admirable sy-tems, 
and it is not a question of future acco 
ment. Thirdiy, the collection exhat 
not only of single documents and facts, li 
obtainable copies of each have been collated 





Is 


With the standard origina!, and al! statements 
of facts have been compared. So far as possi 
ble the history, uses, and influence of each pa 


per have been recorded.” 


The proposal of Mr. Stevens for making 
transcripts of the docume 


English archives was strongly supperted by 
Mr. Lowell when Minister at London, by Mr 
Evarts when Secretary of State, and by Mr 
Frelinghuysen when Secretary of State and 


both in ISS5 and ISS4 the matter was warmly 


recommended to the Library Committee of the 


Senate. 
For the sake of showing what the work was 
like, Mr. Stevens deposited in the State Dx 


including the 


contained 


partment a collection of 
Clinton-Cornwallis controversy 


papers, 
in 
volumes, and amounting to 10,000 
These were offered for 


thirty-seven 
neatly written pages. 
sale to the Government in case Congress should 


appropriate the money. Mr. Bayard, follow- 


ing the example of his predecessors, and sup- 





sary hundred copies 





ported by various historical societies 








torical scholars, warmly recomm 

this purchase, but the furtherance of the other 
projects of Mr. Stevens Altt N ny ee 
recommendations have been published, and in 
some cases have been made by the Labrar 
Committees of several Congresses, nothing has 
been done. The reasons for this are easy, and 
yet somewhat difficult to ve It is rarely 
that any private bill, or one that appears to be 
such, can be put through Cor ss W t 
aid of an experienced lobby ist-—w : ts 
money. Not that there ts i bery, t 
because some one interested in the t must be 
constantly on the spot, and wat fora H 
portunities of bringing it forward, unless, 1 
leed, some Senator r m ( Congress 
should be so interested in) the pros the 
bill as to do it t l simply 
the fault of t system caused by the prese: 
rules, 

Possibly there may | het t s; for itis 
an open secret that there is a little riousy be 
tween the Congressional Library and the State 
Department as to the SSON8 ‘ ‘ ves 
locuments, and materia f . v and 
there are two or three s of an 
scripts, and copies made by individual histo 
rians, which will sooner or later be offered to 
the Government for purchase It is probably 
safe to say that nor these sare 

n exe ! hat ¢t pipers tt ‘ 
have O« 1 Wi ira oes ra acy 

it ta ire af ress xiv ! 
he re i sof ¢ state b> ry 

this s as CaUS Mr. ens ii 
fv his s Lto} ’ a s of 
} tho s ~ \ < 
nents Phere can thus be jues eeu 
racy 1< Ving of t a and stu 
isu wiva i { So t exact 
iw, erasures ‘ at s, and sig 
natures. My own ex} n the study of 
Russian history has taugl that the sicht of 
tl N i ments, with t changes and 
wuotations Ter t a ting . far 
ore use than s v } ed pies 
You see t ginal id t anges wi t 
went th h, and the r < Ww are 
s et s served w these papers were 
ead to the i or the pri minister 
Phot gray ‘ s are in every sense 
equal to the originals, with the additional ad- 
vantage that the student who possesses them or 
aS eASV access to t n, is not obliged to make 
2a ex} sive Journeys, or to wait for per 
lissions which perhaps may be good for only 
two or three urs in a day, in order to find 
what s yuest of. H in study at bis 
leisure iat bisown time, and ca mpare the 
ents drawn fr 1 the archives of one 
unt rv with those ming from another source, 
l ithat the cost of one hundred facsimiles 
th about equal to the cost of one 
hundred well-printed copies; and Mr. Stevens 


‘alculates that, at the price which he has fixed, 
the saie of a hundred copies would reimburse 
bim for his money outlay 


beir 


Surely, with all t 


his time and expe- 


rience not ig taken into consideration, 
he libraries, the historical stu- 


its, and the historical collections, it ought to 


i 


be easy to obtain subscriptions for the neces- 
Our Government, how- 
ever, ought to take at least fifty copies, either 
included to number; 


partly for the use of the State Department, as 


in or additional this 


| completing our archives; for that of the Con- 


gressional Library, for the use of historical 
students, and forthe purpose of presenting to 
foreign governments, in return for the expen- 
sive publications which are sent to us—because 
this series of papers has forthem a more direct 
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interest than the volumes of the Geological 
Survey or those printed by the Smithsonian 
Institution—and partly for distribution to the 
libraries of meritorious but poor colleges. Every 
university and every college in the country, 
every historical society, and every State libra- 
ry, should possess at least one copy. 
EUGENE SCHUYLER. 





SELINUS AND SEGESTA. 
PALERMO, February 4. 


In all the legends of the Greek cycle there is 
nothing more dramatic than the history of the 
two cities which, by the monuments of their 
antique glory, most attract the modern wan- 
derer in the western half of Sicily. It is like 
the feud of Agamemnon and Achilles. Why 
Selinus, a great and powerful city, with a large 
command of the sea and a territory even now of 
surpassing richness (though its soil is burned by 
a summer sun utterly untempered by forest 
shade, and the fertility drained by centuries of 
the most primitive culture, so that the river 
which once flowed through it and made its 
port is buried in drifting sands), should have 
held such bitter and implacable hostility to the 
little mountain town, perched on almost inac- 
cessible and now utterly barren heights, is diffi- 
cult to conjecture, unless it be purely in the con- 
tentious nature of the Hellenic race—envious, 
cruel, malignant, never able to see with content 
the prosperity even of their friends. Their ter- 
ritories were contiguous, but that of Selinus is 
a broad plain extending back from the sea 
many miles, and probably including all the 
level country, for within a few weeks there has 
been found a hidden treasure near Castel Vet- 
rano, at the edge o? the plain, which was com- 
posed in great part, if not entirely, of archaic 
coins of this city. And certainly, with her 
dominant power, and always the aggressor, the 
mountaineers had hard fare, and finally, unable 
to sustain the contest or to placate the enemy, 
turned to Athens, as the then head of the race, 
for support. This led to the war between 
Athens and Syracuse, which latter city favored 
Selinus, and so finally to the prostration of 
Athens, as we all know who have read the his- 
tory of Greece. 

But the woes imposed on Sicily were far 
more disastrous, for when the help of Athens 
had come to naught, and the Selinuntines were 
still inexorable, Segesta called on the Cartha- 
ginians, who sent Hannibal with a vast force 
(for Carthage is just across the narrow sea of 
Tunis, a hundred miles away), and assaulted 
Selinus with great fury, being, as a good gene- 
ral, aware of the value of time, and how im 
portant it was to anticipate the arrival of the 
always tardy Greeks fror. Agrigentum. After 
a ten days’ siege, in which the hapless Selinun- 
tines showed the courage of desperation, and 
in which they had every day to repel a new as- 
sault of Hannibal's barbarians, aided by bat- 
tering rams and assaulting towers, a breach 
was effected, and the combat carried on through 
the streets, over barricades and through the 
houses, till nearly the entire population was 
put to the sword—twenty-six hundred only, we 
are told, escaping to Agrigentum, and five 
thousand women being carried off as slaves. 
The wrath of the Carthaginian general at the 
costly resistance left no stone of the city stand- 
ing on another except those of the temples. It 
is recorded that the Greek cities sent to Han- 
nibal, asking him to spare the temples of 
the gods, which were of great richness, as we 
can even now perceive, and he replied that the 
gods had abandoned Selinus, But that he did 
not destroy the temples, we riow discover, for, 





in the recent excavations which have entirely 
cleared the ruins of the city proper, it is found 
that before the columns fell the soil had accu- 
mulated to a considerable height around them, 
so that they lie as they fell on a ridge of earth, 

This punishment of Selinus was only the pre- 
text for the subjugation of the Greek cities, of 
which Segesta was one of the first to pay the 
penalty of calling in the stranger. They are 
now only two varied types of desolation. Se- 
linus, as seen from a distance, is but a mass of 
building material. The two low ridges on 
which the city was built, or perhaps on one of 
which the city proper stood and on the other 
only an hieron, is each crowned by confused 
piles of drums of columns and stones of the 
walls of the cellas of the temples. The great- 
est had never been completed; but there is evi- 
dence that it had been used for worship before 
its destruction, and that a part of the cella had 
been raised. The columns were not yet fluted, 
as this was done only when the construction 
was otherwise finished. This temple has not 
yet been excavated, but will be taken in hand 
when the present excavations of the city walls 
and necropolis are done. The temples of the 
citadel are now entirely cleared, but in them 
asin those on the other side of the river there 
is hardly one drum of a column left on another. 
Only asmall portion of a small temple sug- 
gests the Nike Apteros at Athens, having a 
part of its wall standing. At the entrance of 
the necropolis is a small building which the 
first excavators considered a tempie, but which 
now turns out to be a propyla to the necropo- 
lis. Init were found hundreds of lamps of a 
peculiar pattern for the tombs, and the little 
votive heads, all of terracotta, The clearing of 
this ruin is not yet complete, and much new 
light on the nature of the funeral rites may be 
expected from the work to be done on this and 
on the necropolis in general. Of the port and 
emporium of Selinus not a trace is to be seen. 
The river sinks into the sands before it reaches 
the sea, and the drifts of the invading element 
have buried everything that belonged to them. 
The ruins still abound in the wild celery, the 
oédwov, from which the name of the city is sup- 
posed to be derived, and which is nothing like 
parsley, as the representation on the coins 
would have shown any one, but is simply the 
uncultivated celery, as both the form and taste 
of the leaf show. 

For the seeker of the picturesque there is ab- 
solutely nothing at Selinus. The site is the 
bluff which terminates the plain, and looks out 
on the African Sea with no elevation above 
the surrounding country. Such a site the 
Greeks would only have chosen when they had 
perfected a system of fortification which ena- 
bled them to dispense with the advantages of a 
position made inaccessible by nature. For the 
archeologist and those who are interested in 
the military engineering of the Greeks, there 
is an immense field of study yet to be uncover- 
ed; but the tourist will only find the satisfac- 
tion of having seen the desolation of one of the 
most markedly individual of Greek cities, 
There is no evidence of the temples having 
been overthrown by man; but, on the contrary, 
the bases of the columns show that the effect of 
time and the elements has been to make their 
supporting surface so small that they must 
have fallen by their own gravity if not by the 
shock of an earthquake. As an architectural 
problem, there is the occurrence, in two exam- 
ples, of an arch of perfect form, but not even 
hinting at the principle of the keyed construc- 
tion, being simply cut in a solid parallelopiped 
of stone, as if to make the door in which it oc- 
curs higher for goers in or out. There is here 
no question of its being of Roman make, for 








the Romans had no footing in the island till 
long after this must have been made. 

To Segesta the road lies for nearly twenty 
miles through the plain, and then we come 
abruptly into the hilly country which we may 
suppose was the territory of Segesta. From 
the railway station we take the diligence up to 
Calatafime, and thence, by horse or on foot, we 
have a journey of four or five miles to the site 
of the city. We catch from the road two or 
three glimpses of the temple looming above the 
intervening hills, but sinking behind them as 
we approach; and when little more than half 
way to it, the guide led me to a foot-path 
which plunges down into a narrow valley of 
luxuriant fertility, and through groves of 
orange and lemon trees with which the bottom 
land was planted, and at the further side we 
began to climb the mountain on which the city 
used to be. The hillside was planted with 
olive trees and the path lined with immense 
cactuses—the ordinary prickly pear, which fur- 
nishes one of the most valuable fruits of the 
region, as it renders enormous crops, and comes 
in season when other fruits are scarce; and 
though it is not esteemed as it deserves by 
those not accustomed to it, it is exported to 
Naples and southern Italy in quantities, and in 
still greater is consumed by the population. 
The path finally leads round the bare hillside 
through the grain fields and along a dizzy 
slope, always upward, until we have made the 
tour of half the circumference of the mountain, 
when we come suddenly on the temple crown 
ing a spur of the mountain and a few hundred 
yards away. A slight depression intervenes, 
so that from the point where we get the first, 
and best, view of if the temple is seen on the 
point of the hill, with a wide outlook over the 
surrounding country in all directions except 
the west. 

At this distance it seems perfect, for we can 
hardly see that the columns have never been 
fluted or that the platform is unfinished, much 
less that no pavement has ever been laid. It 
seems lower than it is from the great size of the 
columns, which were still to be reduced in 
diameter by the finishing work. The closer 
views are interfered with by the necessity of 
seeing it from too near a point, as the hill falls 
away from it so fast that the stylobate is hid 
den when we are far enough from it to feel the 
proportions. To the uncritgal eye it does not 
differ much from the tempie of Theseus at 
Athens, and it cannot be of much later con- 
struction if we may judge of the date of the 
Greek and Sicilian temples by the same canons. 
It has no sculpture. Its unfinished state has 
been attributed to the Carthaginian conquest 
of the island, but there does not seem to me 
any reason for this attribution. The Cartha- 
ginians came in as friends to Segesta, and 
though they soon made their presence felt as 
that of masters to those whom they came to 
serve as friends, they were still allies, and their 
influence would hardly have been exerted in 
the direction of hostility to the religion of the 
city. It is far more likely that the incomplete 
condition of the work is due to the same cause 
as that of so many other Greek undertakings— 
the dilatoriness which was a characteristic of 
the race, aJternating with fits of fiery energy. 
The temporary want of means to carry on the 
work would cause a cessation of it; and 
when the fit of energy was off, the apathy 
would continue until some new circumstance 
arose to awaken the good intention again. 
The triumph over Selinus was far more likely 
to have stimulated the completion of the tem- 
ple as a commemoration of it than to have 
stopped it. It seems to me that the temple 
must be attributed to a period some years, at 
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least fifty, earlier than the fall of Selinus, from 
the consideration of the circumstances both 
political and architectural, and as more likely 
to be due to the prior depression of the unfor- 
tunate conflict with the rival city, and the con- 
sequent poverty. The temple shows the same 
system of curvatures as the Parthenon. 

Besides the theatre and a few fragments of 
late walls, there is nothing left on the city site 
proper now visible to the eye; but there have 
never been any excavations made in the mo- 
dern spirit of investigation, so that we can 
hardly conjecture what the earliest origin of 
the city might be. The traditions, which al- 
ways have a certain value, are here contradic- 
tory, one making it a Trojan colony, and an- 
other attributing it to the Elymi, a Pelasgic 
race. There is no authority for the Trojan 
theory earlier than Stesichorus, who makes the 
Trojans of 7Aneas wander about Sicily; but if 
there were enough of that unhappy people left 
to found all the cities that the poets have at- 
tributed to them, or the ambition of the inhabi- 
tants themselves appropriated—seeking, like an 
American parvenu, to attach their descent to 
some famous name—they had better have re- 
constructed Troy, supposing always that Troy 
was. The nature of the site is in favor of the 
Elymean theory, and the absence of any trace 
of walls such as this might lead us to look for, 
is not to be wondered at, for the stone of the 
vicinity is so friable that the later walls which 
the Greek inhabitants must have had as a ne- 
cessity of ordinary defence have disappeared. 
Moreover, as we know that the Pelasgi were 
colonists here, there is no improbability in 
making them the authors of a colony whose 
site isso entirely in accordance with the re- 
quirements of that people in all except the 
building material. As we know, too, that, 
from the earliest traditions, the Greeks and Pe- 
lasgi were allied peoples, the assimilation of the 
Greeks of the colonization in historical times 
would not be strange, so that the certain Hel- 
lenic character of the people as shown in the 
later traditions is what we might expect. The 
architecture, the coinage, the appeal to Athens 
for help when too hard crowded by Selinus, 
and, in fact, all the positive traditions of the 
city, are Greek; and the insistence on the Tro- 
jan tradition by Selinus to excuse the invete- 
rate hostility, was only one of the sophisms 
with which they used to amuse themselves on 
more important as well as less important occa- 
sions. They wanted to find an excuse, and tbis 
was the most convenient. 

The commanding position of the temple is re- 
ferred to as *‘ another striking instance of the 
manner in which the Greeks placed their edi- 
fices, so as to harmonize with and be heightened 
by the surrounding scenery”; but this, with 
due deference to whoever may think it, is sub- 
jective criticism, for there is no evidence that 
the Greeks had any such manner. The tem- 
ple of Segesta is put inthe only place where it 
could be put and be at once accessible and de- 
fensible. The temples were put on high points 
from reasons connected with worship and de- 
fence, and when such a position was convenient, 
but there is not the slightest reason to attribute 
the selection to wsthetic considerations. The 
theatres were sometimes constructed on a hill- 
side, but for.the reason that such a position 
favored the construction. We have many in- 
dications in Greek literature that though the 
Greeks loved the open air, being a pastoral and 
agricultural people, they were slightly if at all 
affected by the beauty of landscape. The early 
shrines to Zeus as the god of the thunderbolt 
and the sky, and of Apollo as the god of the 
rising sun, as well as of Athena when she was 
the guardian of the city, are on heights, natu- 
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rally, when the site offers {t; but many of the 
temples are not so advantageously posted from 
the esthetic point of view as they might be. 
Considerations cf the ritual were far more im- 
perious then, as now, thanany ideas of abstract 
beauty, and the security of the temple as 
sanctuary and treasure-house of equal. force. 
The people most devoid of artistic feeling, in 
ancient times, usually built their temples or 
erected their altars on heights; and in Catholic 
countries, even to-day, and much more in the 
most barbarous epochs, we find it to be the 
common practice to put the chapels and 
churches on heights, sometimes simply to make 
it a penance to worship there. At all events, 
Segesta proves nothing, for the site of the tem 
ple is obligatory—there is no place to put 
another without extreme inconvenience or hid 
ing the one we have. 

The modern history of the antagonistic cities 
has run pretty much on the same lines as if the 
fated curse of a common hostility had rested on 
them both. Selinus never existed after the 
Carthaginian destruction except as a refuge 
for outcasts, with the exception of an interval 
when the security and prosperity of the Sara- 
cen rule made the choice of a residence of little 
importance, while Segesta struggled on till the 
fourth century in decay; but both have been 
for centuries without other inhabitants than 
wandering shepherds, and now of the men put 
by the Government to guard the archwological 
treasures of the sites. W. J. STILLMAN, 


THE SOCIETY OF AUTHORS. 
Lonpon, February, ISS. 

THE Society of Authors has just held its an 
nual meeting in London. During the year 
little is heard about the Society unless its mem 
bers give a dinner, as they did last summer, or 
hold a conference, as was the case a couple of 
years ago. It is practically governed by the 
Committee of Management, and therefore the 
annual meeting, when their report is read, is an 
occasion of some importance to every one in- 
terested in the profession of literature. 

To appreciate at its true value the work that 
is being done, it is only fair to remember the 
extreme youth of the Society. It was founded 
in 18s4, but I venture to assert that nothing 
was known of it, and little was accomplished 
by it, until IS87, when it was suddenly brought 
into prominence, and a new impetus given to 
its members, by three very lively conferences 
held in Willis’s Rooms, The objects of the So- 
ciety were then made known tothe public. It 
aims at (1) the maintenance, definition, and 
defence of literary property; (2) the conso- 
lidation and amendment of the laws of domes- 
tic copyright; (3) the promotion of interna- 
tional copyright. At the conferences to which 
Ihave referred, much was said about copy- 
right, but more about publishers. English 
authors felt they hada distinct grievance in 
the treatment they received at the hands of 
American pirates, but a still greater evil was 
pointed out in their relations with publishers 
at home. A good many bitter things were 
said, and afterwards led to a no less bitter 
newspaper war, in which several publishers 
took part. A few firms, whose honesty no one 
doubted, whatever might be thought of their 
business capacity, announced their intention of 
thereafter auditing allaccounts. It is not prob- 
able that firms whose honesty was very much 
doubted were moved to turn over a new leaf. 
Since then the Society, while keeping an eye on 
the copyright question, has devoted most of its 
time and attention to the defence of literary 
property. 

That which first strikes one on reading the 
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report for the last twelve months, is that up to 
the present time the Society has been p: 
pally a refuge for the outcast, a pillar { 
weak, a hospital for the maimed 
mean is, that the chief work it has hithert: 


dertaken has consisted “Sin examining ag 
ments, advising upon complaints and griev 
ances, and obtaining legal opinions for ¢ 


guidance and protection of members 
also in reading MSS. and giving an 


as to their merits and advice as ¢ 
publication. Now, the author whose work 
worth publishing, it is usually found " 
make his agreements for himself, and « 
Walter Besant, in the course of ves \ 
proceedings, had occasion to point ont that t 
members of the Council who were prese: 


~i Sir by 


Ha 


were aii ithe est 


Edmund Gosse, Rider 
Pollock, 


most satisfactory terms with their publisher 


t 
gaat 


and himself 


That there are plenty of men and women wt 


will sign foolish or fraudulent agreements 
one will deny, but that they will be kept 
doing so by a society instituted for t) 

tection is more than doubtful, as Walter | 
sant also proved by citing the case of a w 

who submitted an agreement to him and 
signed it, though he showed her s Was z 
cheated. Again,a publisher seliom relies uy 


his own judgment, but has his stat? of rea 


MSS. sent in te hun They 


who consider the 
often make mistakes, sometimes very serious 
blunders, but there is ne special reason to tx 


lieve that readers engaged by the Society, wi 


arealso paid for th services, W t 
infallible 
The Committee count it a third ste] \ 


vance that during the Iast vear arra: 


have been made ‘‘ by which those who desi 
ir consent to publish their books at ¢ row 
risk and cost, may be enabled to do so wit 
being charged more than the actual cost 
production and a reasonable f fort " 
lone.” It is only in very exceptional 


of benefit to the author to publish books in ft 


manner. If he is a Ruskin, it is all rig 
probably if successful authors had the t 
well as the money to order the entire mak 


of their books, their profit would be d 


But when an author undertakes only the ex 
pense, and not the actual making, it is diff 

to see the advantage gained in placing the mat 
ter in the hands of the Society, which does 
itself manage the publication, rather than 


J 
giving it directly to the publisher; in b 


cases a fee is charg: i Cf course, there are 

the Report shows, ** books which it is desirat 
to publish—good and useful books—which a; 
peal to so small a public that the author, unles« 


he can procure one of the universit 





ed societies to undertake their 

must himself be charged with the 

until the Society becomes its own publishi 
company, it is not easy to see how it can ¢g 


greater help to an author in this plight than 


the large publishers, who are always glad to 


have valuable and learned works on their li 
of publications, especially when they can do so 


As for 
the verses by young poets which it is impossib!e 


without themselves running any risk 
to get published except at their own charge, it 
is to be hoped the Society will not take any 
step to encourage their publication, Any man 
who writes passable verse has every chance to 
publish it in the periodicals of the day; if he 
cannot thus find a place for it, he may be pret 

ty sure it is not of much account. Indeed, it 
may be said of all MSS., as a rule—there are, 
of course, notable exceptions—that to submit 
them. to publishers and editors is a better test 
of their merit than to ask the advice of a socie 
ty of which the author is a member, 
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Sir Frederick Pollock, in a short speech, 
seemed to think that, after all, a little common 
sense on the part of the author was more ne- 
cessary than the opinion and advice of the 
Society. The want of business sense so often 
shown by men of letters he attributed to the 
fact that until our time it was thought to be 
beneath a gentleman to live by literature, In 
the eighteenth century those who did were 
‘looked upon as hacks, But, while he held that 
literature, like medicine and the law, is immea- 
surably above all other trades, he could not see 
why the literary man should not, like the doc- 
tor and the lawyer, have some regard to his 
purely business interests. Whether literature 
has gained by being made a profession, I think 
it would be extremely difficult for any one to 
decide; but, inasmuch as it has become a pro- 
fession, I cannot but agree with Sir Frede- 
rick Pollock vhat, to regulate the relations be- 
tween individual publishers and authors, what 
is needed is, first of all, common sense upon the 
part of the latter. 

Other work which the Society proposes to do, 
and indeed has begun, seems much more within 
its proper scope. It is now preparing for pub- 
lication 


‘*a series of papers, varying in size from a 
tract to a small volume, on the following sub- 
jects: 

**(L.) The Various Acts of Parliament which 
have Recognized and Protected Literary Pro- 

erty. 

“(2.) The Growth of Literary Property and 
the Literary Profession in this Country. 

‘*(3.) Tabulated statements of the approxi- 
mate cost of printing, binding, advertising, 
and production generally, of various kinds of 
books. 

**(4.) The Various Forms and Methods of 
Publishing. 

**(5.) The History and Work of the Société 
des Gens de Lettres, 

** 6.) Literature and the Civil List. 

**(7.) International Copyright. 

**(8.) Equitable Publishing.” 

This series promises to be very interesting. 

The Society also intends to start a syndicate 
of its own, which will receive MSS. from its 
members only, and place them, if possible, 
in newspapers at home and abroad. As the 
excellence and finish of the work will be con- 
sidered, as weil as its marketable value, it will 
be curious to follow the fortunes of the syndi- 
cate, and compare them with those of its rival 
literary agencies whose only standard of lite- 
rary merit is one of dollars and cents. 

The Society is hopeful about international 
copyright, and looks forward to the passing of 
the American bill, with some modifications, be- 
fore this year has come to an end. Very little, 
however, was said on the subject; the members 
of the Society have already so well learned the 
difficulty of accomplishing their ends in their 
own country, that they begin to realize that 
abroad they are as yet powerless. 

There was nothing else said or done in the 
meeting worthy of note. English authors are 
very dull when they come together in formal 
meeting. To the Committee of Management, 
who do the work, is also left the talking. One 
might think English authors were indifferent 
to their Society, were it not for the numbers 
who belong to it. 


Correspondence. 
NIE POZWALAM. 
To THE Eprror or Tuer NatTIon: 
Sir: The Fiftieth Congress has vanished into 
the limbo of departed things (or, to speak cor- 


rectly, into Sheol), and has left unenacted the 
International Copyright Bill.’ This is only one 
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of its laches, and by no means the most impor- 
tant, but it affords a typical illustration of the 
condition into which our legislation is drifting. 

We boast of being the most practical and 
hard-headed people on the globe or elsewhere, 
and Mr. Bryce has recently complimented us 
on our supreme political sense; yet we allow 
our Representatives to involve themselves in a 
series of parliamentary rules so intricate and 
absurd that a small group of members, or even 
an individual, can block the proceedings of the 
House and prevent the transaction of the most 
necessary business, The public looks on in 
somewhat dumb astonishment, unable to un- 
derstand the methods, while painfully con- 
scious of the result. The Copyright Bill, for 
instance, was a measure which had been for 
some years the subject of discussion in the 
Senate; it had thus been moulded into a shape 
which disarmed opposition, so that no open or 
organized antagonism ventured to show itself. 
The Senate passed it last May by abouta three- 
quarters vote; it was favorably reported by 
the appropriate Committee of the House; no 
one openly opposed it, and it admittedly had 
two-thirds of the members in its favor. There 
was absolutely no politics in the matter: in 
the Senate the member in charge of the measure 
was a protectionist Republican, and in the 
House a revenue-reforming Democrat. Yet 
for five months at the end of the long session, 
and during the whole of the short session, its 
friends could never bring it before the House 
for consideration. Whenever the attempt was 
proposed, there was always some technical rule 
in the way, and a single member apparently 
had power to paralyze the whole legislative 
wisdom of the Union 

It requires no profound study of political his- 
tory to foretell where this is to end if it is suf- 
fered to continne. To find parallel ingenuity 
in the art of misgovernment, we must look to 
the most unfortunate of the Slavonic races, 
whose fate affords a wholesome warning. Prac- 
tically we seem to have reached the liberum 
veto of the Polish Diet: 


“The power of one man,” as Carlyle de- 
scribes it, ‘‘to stop the proceedings of Polish 
Parliament by pronouncing audibly ‘ Nie poz- 
walam, I don’t permit ’—never before or since 
among mortals was so incredible a Law. Law 
standing indisputable, nevertheless, on the 
Polish Statute-book for above two hundred 
years: like an ever-flowing fountain of An- 
archy, joyful to the Polish Nation. How they 
got any business done at all under such a Law ? 
Truly they did but little, and for the last thirty 
years as good as none. But if Polish Parlia- 
ment was universally in earnest to do some 
business, and veto came upon it, Honourable 
Members, I observe, gatherel passionately 
round the vetoing Brother; conjured, ere f 
menaced, wept, prayed; and, if the case was 
too earnest and insoluble otherwise, the Nie 
pozwalam Gentleman still obstinate, they 
plunged their swords through him, and in that 
way brought consent. The commoner course 
was to dissolve and go home again in a tempest 
of shrieks and curses.” 


Now it seems to me that if we are to adopt 
Slavonic usages,we ought also to have recourse 
to Slavonic remedies. I would hardly recom- 
mend at first the application of the expeditious 
and decisive Polish method to our experts in 
the employment of the Nie pozwalam ; but, if 
the rules of the House are too sacred to be tem- 
pered with common sense, we might commence 
with the expedients invented by the Russian 
peasantry, who, in the conduct of their Mirs, 
or communal societies, are hampered with the 
same facility of obstruction. They find, we 
are told, that the cudgel is a very efficacious 
argument in bringing about the requisite har- 
mony of opinion. Another method, recom- 
mended by the experience of generations, is to 
bind the obstructive member hand and foot 





and lay him tenderly away in a dark corner, 
without victuals or drink. The introspective 
mood generated by this treatment speedily al- 
lays the ardor aroused by debate, and the in- 
stances are few in which the most obstinate 
are not won over. 

I merely mention these as suggestions on 
which the ingenuity of our law-givers can 
doubtless improve. Meanwhile, I am sure you 
will agree with me that some remedy is impera- 
tive.—Very respectfully, Henry C, Lea, 

PHILADELPHIA, March 4, 1889. 





HARRINGTON AND SIDNEY. 


To THE EprTorR oF THE NATION: 


Srr: Mr. Murray’s citation of dates and au- 
tbhorities to show that Sir John Harington 
might have read Sidney’s ‘ Apologie’ in manu- 
script, is a case of carrying coals to Newcastle. 
The best evidence is found in Harington’s own 
work. On the second page of his ‘‘ Preface, or 
rather a brief Apologie of Poetrie,” prefixed to 
his translation of the ‘Orlando Furioso,’ occurs 
the following sentence: ‘‘ For as for ail, or the 
most part of such questions, I will referre you 
to Sir Philip Sidney’s Apologie, who doth han- 
dle them quite learnedly.” 

On page 7 (counting from the beginning of 
the preface—the pagination is wanting in the 
edition of 1634 which lies before me) is another 
reference to Sidney’s work: ‘‘ Sith as Sir Philip 
Sidney confesseth, Cupido is crept even into the 
Heroicall poems.” With this compare Sidney, 
‘Apologie for Poetrie,’ p. 53: ‘‘ Even to the 
Heroical, Cupid hath ambitiously climed.” 

These citations are sufficient proof that Ha- 
rington was familiar with the contents of 
Sidney’s ‘Apologie.’ That he was also a shame- 
less ‘‘ conveyor” of Sidney’s ideas cannot be 
doubted for an instant by any one who has 
read the two ‘‘ Apologies” in close succession. 
A considerable portion of Harington’s preface 
is mere paraphrase of Sidney, his indebtedness 
extending even to small matters of quotation 
and example. The parallel passages are too 
long to be reproduced, but those who are cu- 
rious in the matter can satisfy themselves by 
making the following comparisons, the refer- 
ences being to Arber’s reprint of Sidney's 
‘ Apologie’ and the edition of Harington cited 
above: 

Harington, p. 4, Sidney, p. 51; H., p.5,S., 
p. 59; H., p. 6,8., p. 27; H., p. 7, 8., pp. 52-3; 
H., p. 8, S., p. 72. 

The expression, ‘‘ keepe a childe from play 
and an old man from the chimnie corner,” oc- 
curs on page 7 of Harington’s ‘ Apologie,’ and 
is a case of downright stealing of one of Sid- 
ney’s most felicitous passages—the more inex- 
cusable because Sidney was then in his grave, 
and his ‘ Apologie’ was known to but a limited 
circle of his friends. 1 have never been able 
to forgive Harington for this piece of auda- 
cious sneak-thievery, and I am wholly at a loss 
to understand why Mr. Lowell lent countenance 
to it. I feel disposed to arraign the latter for 
harboring stolen goods, if not for the greater 
crime of honoring a thing of shreds and patches 
at the expense of one of the finest pruse-poems 
in the English language. Frep. N. Scort. 


LIBRARY OF THE UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN, 
March 2, 1889. 





MORE ABOUT BENJAMIN VAUGHAN. 


To THE EpITorR OF THE NATION: 


Sir: In your able review of the Messrs. 
Hale’s ‘ Franklin in France,’ contained in your 
issue, No. 1231, January 31, 1889, quotations 
are made from their work relating to Mr. Ben- 
jamin Vaughan which, to put it mildly, are in 
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rather slighting terms—such as, ‘‘ one Benja- 
min Vaughan, then in Paris, The individual 
Vaughan. Mr. Bancroft writes him down as 
an inferior and casual agent. Mr. Hale regards 
him as a well-meaning man of very great 
vanity "—as if Mr. Vaughan had been some 
‘casual agent” picked up by chance as a pis- 
aller by Mr. Jay. 

Mr. Vaughan belonged to an old family of 
London merchants, in the days when merchants 
were not shopkeepers. The family was wealthy, 
and he devoted his leisure moments to the stu- 
dy of philosophic and scientific subjects. His 
friends and associates were men of the order of 
Dr. Priestley, David Hume, and Franklin. He 
was a member of the Royal Society. With 
scientific tastes, he naturally sought the ac- 
quaintance of Franklin on his arrival in Lon- 
don, and that acquaintance and friendship 
lasted until the death of Franklin. He was of 
great service to Franklin in many ways during 
his long official residence in England and 
France. It was principally due to his persua- 
sion, together with that of Franklin’s friend 
M. Le Veillard, Mayor of Passy, that Franklin 
was induced to write his Memoirs. The letters 
that passed between them show that Franklin 
had a very high opinion of the qualities of Mr. 
Vaughan. 

Mr. Hale says (part 2, p. 145): ‘* Without 
communicating his step to Franklin, Jay per- 
suaded Benjamin Vaughan, in whom he seems 
to have had great confidence, to carry to Shel- 
burne a verbal message,” etc. This was in re- 
lation to granting a new commission, which 
Jay feared would be opposed by M. de Rayne- 
val, an agent of the French Minister, who had 
gone to London *‘ under an assumed name and 
took pains to conceal his departure.” One 
would infer from this that Franklin was to be 
kept in ignorance of this move on the part of 
Mr. Jay. Mr. Vaughan at that moment was 
on a visit to Franklin, and it is not at all prob- 
able that Vaughan—an old and close friend of 
Franklin’s—would not acquaint Franklin of 
the object of his departure. Franklin, a con- 
summate diplomatist, probably did not want 
to know too much, as it always fell upon him 
to explain away, with tact, the lack of bien- 
séance on the part of his co-commissioners to 
the Count de Vergennes. No man knew men 
better than Franklin, or was more capable of 
judging their capacities; he knew Vaughan of 
old date, and also knew his “ personal merits 
and talents,” and that he was a suitable man 
for the business he had in hand. 

There were three brothers of the Vaughans, 
William, Benjamin, and John. John was much 
younger than his brothers, and, after the peace 
was declared, came to America under the aus- 
pices of Franklin; settled in Philadelphia, es- 
tablishing himself as a merchant and importer 
of foreign wines and liquors. Like his brother 
Benjamin, he was fond of philosophic and sci- 
entific studies, and was for many years Secre- 
tary and President of the Philosophical Society 
of Pennsylvania, in Philadelphia, a society of 
which Franklin was one of the founders. He 
was the principal mover in the introduction of 
gas as a lighting medium into Philadelphia. 
He lived to a very old age, and was a man be- 
loved and respected by all who knew him. He 
was a bachelor, living in apartments in the 
rooms of the Philosophical Society; and his 
breakfasts with a few friends were as famous 
in Philadelphia as the poet Rogers’s were in 
London. I knew Mr. John Vaughan, and no- 
thing delighted the old gentleman more than 
to talk of Franklin, and of the part bis brother 
had taken in the negotiations for peace. 

It is well known that Franklin's bitterest 
enemies were among his own countrymen: 





‘‘unhappy indeed in their tempers, and in the 
dark, uncomfortable passions of jealousy, anger, 
suspicion, envy, and malice,” as he says in one 
of his letters. Dr. Arthur Lee of Virginia, a 
fellow-Commissioner with Franklin and John 
Adams in Europe, was his principal calumnia- 
tor; and John Adams had very little love or re- 
spect for him, but a great deal of ‘‘ jealousy and 
envy.” Mr. Benjamin Vaughan, known as a 
warm and attached friend of Franklin, may 
have reaped some of the “‘ jealousy, envy, and 
malice” heaped upon Franklin. 

As a specimen of consummate jealousy, envy, 
and egotism of one of Franklin's fellow-Com- 
missioners, I will add the following letter of 
John Adams (a copy of which [ have), which 
will serve to show, if the proof be needed, that 
in his judgment of his contemporaries he was 
not in the least conventional. The original 
letter is now in the possession of the Historical 
Society of Pennsylvania, It was addressed to 
a particular friend, who had written to Mr. 
Adams in July, 1806, paying him very high 
compliments. 
in print. 


I believe it has never appeared 
It runs as follows: 


* Quincy, August 25, 1806, 

“DEAR Sir: In your letter of the 7th of 
July you flatter me with very high eulogies, 
and complete the climax of them with the 
opinion of Washington. For the future, | 
pray you to spare yourself the trouble of quot- 
ing that great authority in my favor. Al- 
though no man has a more settled opinion of 
his integrity and virtues than myself, 1 never- 
theless desire that my life, actions, and ad- 
ministration may be condemned to everlasting 
oblivion, and | will add infamy, if they cannot 
be defended by their own intrinsic merit, and 
without the aid of Mr. Washington's judg 
ment. 

‘* The Federalists, as they are called by them- 
selves and by their enemies, have done them- 
selves and their country incalculable injurv by 
making Washington their military, political, 
religious, and even moral pope, and ascribiug 
everything to him. Hancock, Samuel Adams, 
John Jay, and several others have been much 
more essential characters to America than 
Washington. Another character, almost for- 
gotten, of more importance than any of them 
all, was James Otis. I[t is to offend against 
eternal justice to give to one, as this people do, 
the merits of so many. It is one effectual 
extinguisher of all patriotisin and public vir- 
tue, and throwing the nation wholly into the 
hands of intrigue. You lament the growth of 
corruption very justly, but there is none more 

pisonous than the eternal puffing and trumpet- 
ing of Washington and Franklin, and the in- 
cessant abuse of the real fathers of their coun- 
wy.” 





For further enlightenment upon the self- | 


esteem and egotism of John Adams, 
‘Sketches of Debate in the First Senate of the 
United States, in 1780-9091," by Wm. Maclay, 
a Senator from Pennsy!vania, edited by Geo. 
W. Harris of Harrisburg, Pa., 1880. 


see 


| revealed nosuch statement, 
} admit more than I care 
| the inaccuracy 


| have 


Benjamin Vaughan may have taken but a | 


minor part in the negotiations for peace. He, an 
Englishman, had been always a warm friend 
of the American cause; had influence in Lon- 
don, and was by no means an “inferior” or 
“vain” man. Franklin was not in the habit 
of forming close and enduring friendship with 
inferior or vain men. It was the friendship of 
superior people he sought. 
Your obedient servant, 
Wiiuram J. RERR 


03 AVENUE Henri Martry, Passy- Paris, 
February 22, 18s. 





THE CORRECTION OF NEWSPAPER LN- 
ACCURACY. 
To THE Eprror or THE Nation: 
Srr: The letter on ‘‘ Newspaper Inaccuracy ” 


that appeared in the Nation of February 14, 
should be supplemented by some remarks on 





the obtuseness and the misstatements of news- 
papers when their own blunders are in ques 
tion. Instead of dropping the matter, after 
thanking Prof. Hoover for calling attention to 
the erroneous statement in the 7¥mes-Star of 
January 18 that certain dates fell on Friday, 
that newspaper has published article after arti 


cle making baseless slurs on Prof. Hoover's 
reputation for accuracy, and denouncing as 
false my statements in the Nation. We are 
told that such treatment is all that we could 
expect from a newspaper. If this be so, so 
much the worse for the newspapers. And yet 


is not the long-suffering American people part 
ly to blame for these characteristics of its news 
If that n 
should either deserve our confidence or lose eur 


papers | we demanded Wspa pers 


patronage, could we not do something to re 


form them! We do not demand intaliibility 
too many pretend to that already—but we do 
ask that HewWspipers use Teasor able care to 


verify statements before publication, and that 


they be willing to correct mistakes without re 
viling those who call attention to them 
But note the procedure of the Times 
Upon searching my letter to find a handle for 
attack, the editors of that paper fell foul of the 
expression ** verified the dates Ry removing 
this expression from its context it was made to 
sound ambiguous, but when taken in connee 
tion with the rest of my letter, it could have no 
possible meaning but the one intended: viz 
that Prof. Hoover veritied whether or not the 
Friday As a mathe 
matician, all that the Professor felt cal 
the r 


dates mentioned fell on 
ed upon 
ght 


however, 


to do was to set each date 


day of the week 


where the event 


Riven 
In two instances, 
¢ 


actually fell on Friday though 


the date given did not, he generously gave the 
article credit for accuracy as to the main fact 
other he the 
actually given in the article as the basis 
thus left hist 
Now, the Times Sta: 


ors, finding several such blunders in their own 


date 
f his 


rical 


In every took 


instance, 


computation, and me 


blunders untouched, edit- 
article, at once unloaded all said blunders upon 
Prof. Hoover, 


and accused him of being “an 


inaccurate corrector,” thus 


their 
upon him 


metamorph 
n of attack 


He has replied by expressing his 


sing 


own mistakes inte a weap 


willingness to submit the accuracy of his work 
toa jury of experts 

In answer to the charge that there are “ false 
Nati 


nes-Star editors have 


statements” in my letter to the n, I have 
only to reply that the Ti 
ithat indeed they 

alt Touching 
‘le, they say on Feb- 


an 


to 





irm 
of the arti 
inaccurate 


before 





should 

Feb- 
be 
ean count 
article as 
and any ex 
show that only 
By 
Times- 


ruary 2, “ dates which we 


verified using.” and on 


ruary 23, ** it proved on examination to 
le.” Any one whi 
that this 


signs dates to just nineteen events, 


} lh ; } 
WHouUV uNnTeilar 


can ascertain original 
pert chronologist can readily 
four of these dates really fell on Friday. 
pointing out historical blunders, the 
Star editors have themselves shown that the 


} inaccuracy of their article was even greater 


Out of the nineteen dates, I 
only mentioned the seventeen belonging to the 
first six days of the week, because I thought 
that it would be obvious to any one who cared 
to inquire curiously into the matter that the 
other two dates fell on the seventh day. In 


than I indicated. 


compliance with the repeated requests of the 


Times-Star for a restatement of the case in the 
Nation, I cheerfully offer this explanation, 
hoping that my meaning is now so clear that 
even a Times-Star editor need not err therein. 
EpWarD P. ANDERSON, 


Ono Ustversrry, ATHENS, Mareh 4, 1889, 
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Miss ALIice C. FLETCHER is engaged on a mono- 
graph of Omaha songs, the result of the obser- 
vation of several years. In this work she has 
been assisted by Mr. Francis La Flesche, of the 
Omaha tribe. Between one and two hundred 
songs have been obtained from native singers 
and the music noted, which, having been repeat- 
ed to Indians of the tribe, bas been recognized 
and pronounced correct. An account of tribal 
ceremonies has also been obtained, such as will 
render the forthcoming work a complete pic- 
ture of the life of the people. 

J. B. Lippincott Co. will have the third vol- 
ume of ‘ Chambers’s Encyclopedia’ ready this 
week, They will shortly publish ‘The Queen 
of Bedlam,’ by Capt. King. 

The best contribution that we have yet seen to 
the Bacon-Shakspere controversy is a volume 
by Charlotte Carmichael Stopes, ‘ The Bacon- 
Shakspere Question Answered’ (London: 
Triibner & Co.), of which we have received the 
second edition. It is an orderly statement, 
such as Shakspere scholars have hitherto dis- 
dained to make, of the comparative evidence, 
internal, external, and psychological, for the 
authorship of the plays; but any presentation 
of this, short of a folio, must be partial. In one 
particular, however, the book contains an 
original and interesting chapter of criticism. 
It appears that the author was led into the 
task by a study of the way in which Shak- 
spere spoke of beer and wine; and this, which 
is a very elaborate examination, is included in 
the work, and set side by side with a similarly 
exhaustive account of Bacon’s writings on the 
same subject. The result is, that the two men 
seem to have hardly any common point in 
their interest and observation in this special 
matter; Bacon illustrating, as a matter of 
course, the scientific, and Shakspere the hu- 
mane spirit. These special monographs take 
up much space, and the remainder is well em- 
ployed in a temperate and almost cold state- 
ment of things known—a branch of Shakspere 
scholarship in which the Baconians have not 
been shining lights, A history of the Baconian 
theory of the plays, including Mrs. Pott and the 
‘* cipher,” concludes the volume. Perhaps it is 
as well that the case for Shakspere should be 


summarized, however dreary and foolish the“ 


Baconian delusion may appear; but the blow 
needed only to be struck to be crusbing. 

The New York Shakspere Society publishes 
the third volume of the Bankside Shakespeare, 
the text furnished the players in parallel 
columns with the first revised folio text; the 
subject of the present issue being ‘‘ The Mer- 
chant of Venice.” The introduction is furnish- 
ed by William Reynolds, and is principally 
occupied with an examination of the law of 
the play, with a view to the Baconian-author- 
ship theory. He traverses the well-known 
ground, already completely covered and suffi- 
ciently summarized in the Variorum edition, 
and concludes that Bacon could not possibly 
have fathered the law of the play. The text is 
printed with customary fidelity, so far as our 
examination has gone, 

The fifth volume of the ‘Henry Irving 
Shakspere,’ edited by Frank <A. Marshall 
Scribner & Welford), contains ‘‘ All’s Well 
That Ends Well,” ‘* Julius Cesar,” ‘‘ Measure 
for Measure,” ‘Troilus and Cressida,” and 
‘*Macbeth,” the latter appearing out of its 
order. The general plan of the work has been 
already noticed, and it has not been departed 
from, the stage histories of the plays continu- 
ing to be useful summaries; the present volume 
has no striking features, 





The ‘‘ Canterbury Poets” edition of ‘ Selec- 
tions from Crabbe,’ by Edward Lamplough, 
comes accompanied by an excellent life of 
Crabbe, by T. E. Kebbel (London: Walter 
Scott; New York: T. Whittaker), in which 
he portrays the poet in somewhat harsher lines 
than it was fit for his son to draw in his life of 
his father. He corrects a few inaccuracies, 
but the more important of his contributions to 
the truth consist ina readjustment of the nar- 
rative. He suggests, for example, that the 
real meaning of the son’s words, referring to 
Crabbe’s life at Beivoir Castle—‘‘ when the con- 
versation was interesting he might not always 
retire as early as prudence might suggest; nor 
perhaps did he at all times put a bridle to his 
tongue ”—is that Crabbe indulged himseif too 
freely, and at such times was betrayed into 
exhivition of his rougher manners learned in 
drinking with more vulgar companions, The 
character of Crabbe is not an attractive one 
socially, and as here presented it is harmonious 
with his works, The selection of passages in 
the companion volume could not easily be 
wrong, as many well-furnished critics have 
already determined the favorites; it makes a 
substantial addition to our literature of this 
sort, as few authors deserve sifting more than 
Crabbe, or better repay it with a pure resi- 
duum of original and individual genius of an 
interesting though modest order. 

George Meredith, who is now being put through 
the paces of fame so energetically by publish- 
ers and critics, has arrived at one of the last 
stages of his journey in having a volume of 
selections made from his novels under the title 
of ‘ The Pilgrim’s Scrip’ (Roberts Bros.). These 
are represented as aphorisms, but they do not 
justify the name. He isan epigrammatic writer, 
and often gives that shrewd and eccentric turn 
to a phrase which makes it suddenly impress 
the mind; but these sayings fulfil only half the 
fine definition of Lord John Russell’s, being 
“the wit of one,” but not ‘‘the wisdom of 
many.” They are mostly observations on life, 
and condensed rather in matter than in ex- 
pression. They are, too, much less effective 
when detached than in the novels. Perhaps 
the awkwardness of his poetry to a eulogist 
could not receive better illustration than in 
the lame attempt to make a readable selection 
from it, with which this volume of excerpts 
closes. There is poetic thought in them, as 
there is proverbial philosophy in his prose; but 
he achieved poems and maxims with about 
equal rarity. There is a fatal defect in his 
power of expression. 

A volume of selections from the works of 
Harriet Beecher Stowe, ‘ Flowers and Fruits,’ 
arranged by Abbie H. Fairfield (Boston: 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co.), reminds us how 
deeply this author’s works bear the stamp of 
the old New England life, and how closely 
sympathetic they are with the nature of the 
home-keeping people whom they have most de- 
lighted. Here one sees at aglance what gave 
both unity and popularity to her varied work, 
aside from the exceptional circumstances which 
made ‘ Uncle Tom’s Cabin’ a book for all the 
world. The contents are arranged topically 
under such captions as ‘“‘ The Inner Life,” 
‘* Children,” ‘‘ Nature,” etc. 

Mr. Frederick Saunders writes rather for quiet 
book-lovers than for the public, and his last 
volume, ‘ Stray Leaves of Literature ’ (Thomas 
Whittaker) does nothing to change his audience, 
It betokens a leisurely mind, and only a leisure- 
ly reader will find it just in his vein—a smooth- 
flowing stream of pleasant talk about matters 
not far to seek in gentlemen’s libraries. 

Eleanor Kirk supplements her useful ‘ Peri- 
odicals that Pay Contributors ’ with a new thin 





volume of ‘Information for Authors’ (Brook 
lyn, 786 Lafayette Avenue), in which she gives 
excellent advice about the preparation and dis- 
posalof manuscripts, and the foibles of editors 
of magazines. It is of a nature that every 
tyro should know it before putting pen to paper 
for the press, and should be recommended as 
much out of kindness to editors as to aspi 
rants, 

An interesting contribution to the colonia! 
papers of Virginia has been made by William 
Cabell Rives, LL.B., who edits with a preface 
the ‘Journal of an Exploration in the Sprin, 
of the Year 1750, by Dr. Thomas Walker ot 
Virginia’ (Boston: Little, Brown & Co.). Dr. 
Walker was a Virginia patriot, connected by 
marriage with the Washington family, a com- 
panion of Washington in the perils of Brad 
dock’s defeat, a commissioner to negotiate with 
the Six Nations in 1768, and with other Indians 
at later dates, and usually in political office in 
his own State, often holding responsible sta- 
tions. The expedition of which he kept a diary 
was undertaken when he was thirty-five years 
old, and covered a region now in the States ot 
Kentucky and Tennessee. He was the first 
white man who has left an account of the wil- 
derness in these parts, The journal shows the 
presence, apparently not rare, of buffalo and 
elk, and notices the outcropping of coal; its 
interest, however, is principally antiquarian. 
The knowledge which Dr. Walker gained ap- 
pears to have been used in ‘A Map of the 
British and French Dominion, etc.,’ by John 
Mitchell, used in the peace negotiations of 
1783. The diary, which is short, isan excellent 
picture of a hunter’s exploring trip; all the 
better for being without adventure and with- 
out color—merely a day-to-day existence. 

‘Winter Sketches from the Saddle,’ by a 
septuagenarian, Jobn Codman (G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons), takes us back to old modes of travelling in 
a double sense, since it carries us over the oli 
roads as well as in theold saddle. The more in- 
teresting parts of the little volume have the fla 
vor of antiquarianism, especially of the Revolu- 
tionary era, the hero being André; but besides 
these bits of local wayside history,there is in this 
book a breath of the old-country spirit, before 
the days of railroads, which makes it whole 
some, 

‘Systems of Education,’ by Prof. Gill of the 
Cheltenham Normal College, England, is a re- 
print by D. C. Heath & Co. of the edition of 
1876. It is a popular statement of some of the 
principal systems, most of them European, 
and, in our opinion, of very little use to Ame- 
ricans, who are perhaps too much flooded with 
educational literature just now. 

‘The Government of the United States,’ by 
W. J. Cocker (Harpers), is a brief constitution- 
al manual for use in public schools, It is 
doubtful whether the pupils in these schools 
are sufficiently mature to comprehend very 
well the principles and the operation of our 
complicated system, and if they are, we shouid 
be strongly inclined to recommend them to 
take up Mr. Bryce’s first volume. The work of 
a master is almost always simpler and more in- 
telligible, even to the young, than that of the 
ordinary expositor and commentator. Mr. 
Cocker’s book seems to be very carefully pre- 
pared ; he has followed good authorities, and 
his style is clear. His manual is perhaps as 
satisfactory as any of its kind, but it is neces- 
sarily limited chiefly to the enumeration of 
particulars, and only a teacher of genius could 
interest boys in such a mass of intrinsically dry 
facts. 

When an article on ‘‘ American Authors and 
British Pirates” was published in the New 
Princeton Review eighteen months ago, many 
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English writers were moved to indignant pro- 
test, and one of the accused firms went so far 
as to write a letter to the Spectator—we mean 
the firm of F. Warne & Co. This fact gives 
-pecial piquancy to the following note, which 
we find tucked into the March number of 
Longmans’ Magazine, apropos of Mrs. De- 
land’s ‘ John Ward, Preacher’ : 

‘*Messrs. Longmans & Co. are the sole au- 
thorized publishers in this country of the above 
successful novel. They pay a royalty to the 
anthor, Mrs, Deland, on every copy they sell. 
As the novel was first published in America, it 
is not copyright in this country, and Messrs. 
Warne & Co. bave availed themselves of this 
fact to publish a pirated edition. Notice is 
hereby given to booksellers and the public that 
Messrs. Longmans’ edition is the only one au- 
thorized by Mrs. Deland. Messrs. W. H. Smith 
& Son have refused to buy any copies of 
Messrs. Warne & Co.’s edition.” 

The Librairie Paul Monnerat in Paris an- 
nounces Miss Alcott’s ‘Les Eléves de Jo, et ce 
qwils devinrent.’ 

Noticeable in these days is the multiplication 
of annotated foreign texts for school reading. 
Wecan do no more than report the titles of 
some of these: Moliére’s ‘ L’Avare,’ edited by 
Prof. Schele de Vere, and the first of a series of 
‘*Classiques Francais,” published in this city 
by W. R. Jenkins ; ‘ Petit Théftre des Enfants,’ 
being *‘ twelve tiny French plays for children,” 
by Mrs. Hugh Bell (Longmans); Lamartine’s 
‘ Jeanne d’Are,’ edited by the competent hand 
of Prof. Alfred Barrére, and furnished with a 
vocabulary (Boston: D. C. Heath & Co.), and 
the same author's ‘La Bataille de Trafalgar,’ 
edited by A. C. Clapin, with map and vocabu- 
lary (Boston: Carl Schoenhof); A. Dumas’s 
‘Un Drame de la Mer, likewise edited by Mr. 
Clapin and published by Schoenhof ; Zola’s 
‘L’Attaque du Moulin,’ edited by F. Julien, 
who provides not only notes but grammatical 
questions, and English sentences suggested by 
the text for translation into French—an excel- 
lent plan (Schoenhof) ; Hector Malot’s ‘ Capri 
et sa Troupe,’ an episode from ‘Sans Famille,’ 
edited by Francis Tarver, and Montesquieu’s 
‘Grandeur des Romains,’ edited by Paul E. C. 
liarbler—both these in Hachette’s ‘‘ Series of 
French Classics,” and published (with vocabu- 
laries) by Schoenhof. In German we have 
Schiller’s ‘‘ Jungfrau von Orleans,” annotated 
by Benj. W. Wells, and ‘ Lessing’s Prosa,’ se- 
lections edited by Prof. H. S. White of Cornell 
for the Messrs, Putnam’s ‘‘German Classics for 
American Students.” We may also mention in 
this connection two manuals of ‘Commercial 
Correspondence,’ French and German, which 
come to us from the Messrs. Longman, and seem 
well adapted as models. 

A pretty bound catalogue of books for sale 
by J. W. Bouton of this city is adorned with 
facsimiles of old title-pages and in other ways, 
but is most noticeable for the autobiographical 
introduction in which this veteran bookseller 
recommends himself anew to his patrons. 

The first French theatrical annual to appear 
is that with the punning title, ‘Paris sur Scéne’ 
(New York : F. W. Christern), prepared by M. 
Saint Mér, and most abundantly illustrated. 
The very clever sketches of scenes in the Pari- 
sian plays of the past year are the chief attrac- 
tions of this volume ; but the letterpress seems 
careful and honest, and the book is made 
more valuable by exactness in its dates, and by 
the insertion of full casts of the performers 
in the plays criticised. Reading ‘ Paris sur 
Seéne’ is a short cut to a summary review of 
french drama for the past year; and the 

‘hief impression left is, that there is a distinct 
revival of the purely comic drama. 

M. Bodinier, who is attached to the Comé- 


—— 
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ago, a “ ThéAtre d’Application,” where the 
pupils of the Conservatory might get practice 
in their art by acting two or three times a 
week. In the hall devoted to this useful pur- 
pose he has recently held an exhibition of por- 
traits of actors and actresses, of dramatic 
authors and dramatic critics. Some two 
hundred-odd portraits in oil and water co- 
lor, in pastel and black-and-white, were 
shown, and these are duly catalogued in a neat 
little pamphlet printed by Quantin. It is to be 
hoped that the collections of the Garrick Club 
in London and of the Players’ in New York 
will some day be catalogued as thoroughly. 

The announcement of the suspension of the 
Moliériste is confirmed in the February num- 
ber, and with the number for March this use- 
fuland admirable special magazine will con- 
clude at once its tenth annual volume and its 
career. M. Monval has done 
and he deserves the thanks of all who love the 
great, sad humorist whose works are the glory 
of French literature. 

The Leonard Scott Publication Society, 29 
Park Row, New York, has reprinted as an 
‘‘extra” from the February Contemporary 
Review the famous article on the ‘* Bismarck 
Dynasty.” * 

A recent Bulletin of the Paris Société de Géo- 
graphie contains an account by M. Camille 
Douls of his remarkable journey in northwest 
ern Africa during the year 1887. Disguised as 
a native, he landed alone on the west coast 
near Cape Garnet, several hundred miles 
south of Marocco, pretending to the people of 
that region that he had been shipwrecked. At 
first he was treated with great barbarity as a 
captive, but he finally won their confidence, 
and spent five months wanderirg with them 
amid the oases of the western Sahara. The 
independent, nomad Moors of the desert, he 
says, are of three distinct races, the aboriginal 
Berbers, Arabs, and negroes. The Oulad De 
lim, into whose hands he fell, are unusually in- 
telligent, speaking a pure Arabic founded up- 
on the constant study of the Koran. They are 
monogamous, and treat their wives with the 
greatest affection and respect as the equals of 
the men. The girls share the education of 
the boys, learning to read and write with 
them, and consequently the women show an 
intellectual and moral elevation far beyond 
that of any other Moslem women. He makes 
the remarkable statement that their camels go 
‘‘ordinairement” ten days without drinking: 
‘““en temps de sécheresse ils prolongent leur 
abstinence du double.” M. Doubs made his 
way along the coast to Marocco, where his 
disguise was discovered and he was thrown 
into prison, but was released at the request of 
the British Minister, who chanced to be in the 
city. A map, constructed with great diffi 
culty, many observations being taken under 
the pretext of finding the direction of Mecca, 
shows the course of the author's wanderings. 
together with the character of the country 
and the position of the wells. 

The double number of the Library Journal 
for the first two months of the year is unusu- 
ally interesting and valuable. Mr. Charles H. 
Hull's ‘* Helps for Cataloguers in Finding Full 
Names ™ is a very serviceable list, whose elabo- 
rateness implies both wide knowledge and great 
painstaking. It is, of course, a guide not more 
to proper names than to biographies. It fills 
more than fourteen pages. Mr. Paul Leicester 
Ford has a first paper on the ** Private Libra- 
ries of New York.” There is a supplementary 
list of public libraries in the United States of 
1,000 volumes and upwards, in which Massa- 
chusetts, as usual, takes the lead; and plans 


good service, 





die-Frangaise, organized in Paris, a year or so 
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Building at Washington and the Mercantile Li 


brary Building at St. Louis accompany de 
scriptions of these structures, 

Miss Amelia B. Edwards, LL.D., who is to 
visit America next season, will deliver six le« 


tures before the Peabody Institute in Balt 





more, in December, on subjects of Egyptian 
exploration and Grwco-Egyptian art, aided by 
lantern slides and illustrations. She 
woman that 


before the Institute. 


has ever been invited to lectur: 


—The February Shakespeariana has an 
elaborate account of the four reproductions of 
the First Folio Shaksperian text which claim 
to be facsimiles. The first of these att mpts 
by Douce, in 1807, was a very mi rious 
work, and was at first believed immaculate 
But its prestige faded when a mousing caville 
came out with a list of three hundred and sixty 
eight errata, ‘‘two grains of chaif tw 
bushels of wheat.” He had sought we } 
five months for this find, which he was 
able to sell for a fresh copy of Douce’s reprir 


In this volume he fairly wrote out all the e 


rata he had discovered, and thus made Douce’s 
work absolutely perfect. There are now ¢ 
spots on that sun. This very copy of Dou 
with all the caviller’s autograph correc 8, a 








consummate tlower, is now in the lbrary of 
Horace Howard Furness in Philadelphia 
Douce’s work, of which only two hundred and 
fifty copies were printed, the writer Sha} 
speariana declares to have ** become As 
infrequent as a genuine First Foli x 
cept in the larger hbraries, to be inax 

the common student.” This is exaggerating 
the rarity of the Douce edition. The ten thou 
sand volumes in Asbury University by no means 
entitle it to be reckoned among e large 


braries,” but one of those volumes is Douce's 


rarity. That curiosity has been treasured for 


more than thirty years in the Asbury Library, 
which in ISSO was surpassed in the nun 


= 


books by two hundred and twelve United States 


collections. The Douce St akspere “ s 
thousand other volumes, came to Asbury in tl 
the 


little Indiana village of Greencastle, fram 
estate of Thomas Ford, an early G 
Illinois, who died in 1N51. This tx 
the 


bound in red morocco; and if he 


ly a favorite of Governor, 


to hold up a leaf to the light so as to bring out 
the vertical water-mark, ‘* Whatman,” he may 
have died happy in believing himself the pos 
sessor of a veritable editio princeps. Many 


Asburians did die in the same delusion 


—Mrs. Frances Hodgson Burnett has a forci 


ble and moving letter in the Critic for March 
2 on the shameless way in which any one whe 
has written a good book or a good play must 


expect to be treated by the newspapers in this 
country. It is not customary for a person who 
bas made himself so interesting to the public 

that the reporter feels it a duty to describe the 
minutest details of his life, and to invent them 
if he cannot discover them, to make any pro 

test against such outrageous treatment, but 
Mrs. Burnett has reached the conclusion that 
patient endurance is perhaps not the best reme. 
dy. 
fail to have some effect upon even the most ob- 
durate publishers and reporters. At eli events, 
that portion of the community which would 
like to lead a decent and self-respecting exist- 
ence cannot but be grateful to her for having 
made it. How is this shameless intrusion upon 
the private life of a public person to be put an 
end to if not by appealing to the better nature 
of such of the offenders as have a better nature, 
and by stirring up feelings of abhorrence on 


It is difficult to see how her appeal can 





and elevations of the new National Library 


the part of the public towards such of them « 
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have not? The excuse which publishers and 
reporters always make is, that the fault lies 
with the readers, who are willing to pay their 
money for such wares. It may be true that the 
receiver is as bad as the thief, but society does 
not undertake to exterminate receivers of 
stolen goods in order to prevent the crime of 
stealing. The readers of this objectionable 
literature are obscure in station and countless 
in number; it is impossible for the reformer to 
have any effect upon them. The publisher and 
the reporter are in plain sight and in full hear- 
ing; itis upon them that the reformer’s wea- 
pons must be brought to bear. As Mrs, Bur- 
nett points out, the present state of things is so 
painful to the victims of it that many modest 
people wiil doubtless be prevented from becom- 
ing great authors or dramatists from fear of 
exposing themselves to the reckless fabulizing 
of the newspaper reporter. 


—Sir George Trevelyan has lately reprinted 
some of his early pieces, under the title ‘ Ladies 
in Parliament.’ One of the best-known of 
them, ‘‘ Horace at the University of Athens,” 
recalls an old Cambridge scandal. Sir George 
had been graduated Second Classic, and was 
looking forward to a Trinity fellowship. He 
failed of an election, and this was believed to 
be due to his having written the ‘‘ Horace,” 
which originally contained such lines as these: 

“* The fellowships have gone, save One In three, 

In inverse ratio to the degree; 

And we expect next year a Junior Op. 

WII, by the aid of book-work, come out top.” 
These lines were cut out of the first edition, 
but became known in a way that Sir George 
explains in the following note: 

‘* In the first edition the above four lines, the 
dearest the author ever penned, were sup- 
pressed at the last moment, and fresh matter 
substituted. But a thrifty bookbinder used 
the rejected pages to strengthen the covers of a 
certain number of copies; so that the reader 
could gratify his curiosity by the simple pro- 
cess of holding up the binding to the light. 
Few could be induced to believe that the author 
was not a party to this suicidal policy.” 

—For several years the functions of the Na- 
tional Board of Health in relation to epidemics 
have been transferred to and discharged by 
the Marine Hospital Service, whose ordinary 
duty is the care of sick and disabled seamen. 
It is in this way that the last annual report of 
the medical officer at the head of this subdivi- 
sion of the Treasury Department contains an 
account of the yellow fever of 1888 in Florida. 
The report itself is for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, but it is dated October 24, and con- 
tains the history of the epidemic down to No- 
vember 20. The disease held over at Tampa 
from 1887, having been introduced there from 
Key West, where it was imported from Ha- 
vana. The statistics for the State do not ap- 
pear to have been compiled, but in Jackson- 
ville more than 4,600 cases were reported, with 
less than 10 per cent. mortality. This is so 
slight a death-rate as to excite the suspicion 
that many malarial patients were confused 
wi-h these, unless, it may be, the negro popula- 
tion, for whom no separate statistics are pre- 
served, coutributed an undue proportion of 
light cases. The most valuable part of this 
volume of 400 pages (taken up, indeed, with 
many other matters than this disease) is a pa- 
per by Dr. Guitéras on the natural history of 
these epidemics. Dr. Guitéras, who has had 
special facilities for this study, does not believe 
that natives of yellow-fever countries have ex- 
emption from the disease, although this is not 
the common doctrine. He contends that their 
apparent immunity depends upon protection 
derived from attacks in childhood, generally 
unrecognized at the time. He also thinks that 
the specific cause may lie dormant in favora- 





ble situations, as foul latrines, for months, and 
that certain years, by their meteorological con- 
ditions, are more favorable than others for the 
development of the disease, He does not refer 
to the doctrine (and probably does not accept 
it) that, under favorable conditions of filth and 
temperature, micro-organisms ordinarily in- 
nocuous may, through multiple natural cul- 
tures, in a single season develop a virulence 
sufficient to give rise to the disease by exactly 
the reverse process from that by which the ar- 
tificial cultures of the bacteriologists attenuate 
and render useful as preventives the virus of 
chicken cholera and of other infectious dis- 
orders, But the Floridian has doubtless more 
to fear from Cuba than from such transforma- 
tions. Dr. Guitéras’s paper is worth reprinting 
asa contribution to the permanent literature 
of the disease. 


—When the great work of Professor Reusch 
of Bonn, ‘ Der Index der verbotenen Biicher,’ 
was completed some years since, we called at- 
tention to its wonderful accumulation of facts 
illustrating almost every department of lite- 
rary and religious history during tbe last three 
centuries. Since then he has not been idle. In 
1886 he bestowed another valuable gift on stu- 
dents by publishing hs ‘Indices Librorum 
prohibitorum des secbzehnten Jahrbunderts,’ 
a verbatim reprint of the Indexes which ap- 
peared in all the countries of Europe, from the 
early tentative lists of dangerous books to the 
Index of Clement VIIT. in 1596. As many of 
these are among the rarest of bibliographical 
curiosities, it was a service of no little value thus 
to render them accessible. For a while Reusch’s 
attention was diverted to a cognate subject 
by codperating with the veteran Von Déllinger 
in producing the curious and interesting ‘ Ge- 
schichte der Moralstreitigkeiten in der rémisch- 
catholischen Kirche,’ the second volume of 
which appeared but a few monthssince. He 
has now resumed his previous labors with a re- 
print of the 1580 Index of Parma—a broadside 
of which but a single copy is known—and has 
accompanied it with exhaustive notes such as 
he alone could furnish. The whole series of 
these publications is indispensable to every stu- 
dent of modern spiritual and intellectual de- 
velopment. They are not books for the super- 
ficial reader, but no one who has enjoyed the 
assistance of their marvellous wealth of accu- 
rate details, rendered easy of reference by satis- 
factory indexes, will ever willingly be without 
them. 








AN INDIA AND A CHINA MISSIONARY. 


Stephen Hislop, Pioneer Missionary and Natu- 
ralist in Central India from 1844 to 1863. By 
George Smith, C.I.E., LL.D. London: Mur- 
ray. 1888, 

The Life and Letters of Samuel Wells Wil- 
liams, LL.D., Missionary, Diplomatist, Sino- 
logue. By his son, F. W. Williams. G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons. 


THERE has been a good deal of hot discus- 
sion in England upon the question whether 
the missionary enterprises of the Protest- 
ant churches have been successful or not. 
As regards India, more perhaps than any 
other country, nothing could be more su- 
perfluous. It is in Southern India that the 
Protestant missions have been most successful. 
There converts are numbered, not by tens or 
fifties, but by hundreds and thousands, and the 
reason of this is that in no other part of India 
is the spirit of caste so arrogant, so exclusive, so 
brutally oppressive as here. By the Brahmins, 
the lower castes were uniformly treated asa 





great deal worse than the beasts that perish, All 





the avenues of life were sealed up against them. 
They were regarded as the abject slaves of 
those above them; they lived upon offal and 
diseased meat; they passed their lives in hun- 
ger, cold, and nakedness; they could never 
hope to rise beyond the worse than bestial con- 
dition in which they were born. When the Pro- 
testant missionaries came among these forlorn 
and miserable outcasts, their words fell upon 
mindseager to listen, and they embraced Chris- 
tianity literally by thousands. What has been 
the result? In all these Christian villages, in the 
place of the old degraded outcast population, we 
have thriving industrial communities, decently 
clothed, decently instructed, delivered from a 
servitude too frightful for any one to realize 
who has not witnessed it. 

But while much has been accomplished, the 
present condition of these villages is only an 
earnest of what may be reasonably expected. 
The generation has hardly passed away which 
was redeemed from bestiality and suvagery. 
For the full effect of this astonishing trans- 
formation we must wait for a future genera 
tion, entering, so to speak, from its birth, 
not only upon the Christian life, but upon the 
whole civilizing inheritance of the Western 
world. This levelling up of the lower castes is 
the one way in which the social regeneration 
of India is practicable; and clearly it could not 
have been set into motion except by religious 
societies acting independently of the State. 

There is another aspect of missionary work 
in India which is wholly ignored by those who 
try it by commercial tests. Among the British 
in India, whether belonging to the official, 
mercantile, legal, or any other class, not one 
man in a hundred would enter the country if 
he could get his living without doing so. 
Speaking generally, we may say with very lit- 
tle exaggeration that all Anglo-Indians hate 
the country, hate the climate, and dislike the 
people. The one great object of their lives is 
to get out of the country as soon as they possi- 
bly can. Englishmen are charitable enough 
when resident among their own people, but in 
India there are only a few who think of exer- 
cising this virtue for the benefit of the natives. 
They come to the country, they grow rich, and 
then pass away, leaving no traces behind by 
which the people could recall their presence 
with a sense of gratitude. The Christian mis- 
sionary relieves and mollifies the bad effects 
produced by this hard and unsympathetic type 
of character. He alone of all Europeans in In- 
dia seeks for nothing from the people except 
that they should grant him a hearing. He 
alone comes among them with gifts in his hand, 
with a desire to benefit, not himself, but them. 
The good is really incalculable which has been 
effected in India by missionaries of the type of 
the German Schwartz, and by Carey, Marsh- 
man, Ward, and others who might be named. 
These have been mediators between the State 
and the people, moralizing the former and 
awakening the confidence of the latter. 

The career of Stephen Hislop, the subject of 
the biography before us, is an example of this. 
He was a member of the Free Church of Scot- 
land, a man possessed of no exceptional gifts or 
attainments, who went to India, driven thither 
by an earnest and single-minded desire to save 
its people from a degrading and vicious idola- 
try. The city of Nagour, in Central India, 
was the starting point and centre of his labors, 
When, in the year 1844, he arrived there, this 
city and the province which bore its name 
were ruled by a Mahratta sovereign. The 


population of the city was largely composed of 
high-caste Brahmins, who enjoyed in a special 
degree the favor and protection of the Mahratta 
Court, and of fanatical Moslems, There had, 
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previous to his coming, been one or two’ feeble 
efforts at starting a mission, but these had died 
away, leaving no sign behind them, and Hislop 
may be regarded as the first Christian mission- 
ary who appeared among the people of Central 
India. The prospect before him was anything 
but hopeful. To the native Court, the Brah- 
mins, and the Moslems he could not but be a 
disagreeable and unwelcome intruder. Nor 
was he otherwise-regarded by the great majori- 
ty of his own countrymen residing in Nagpur 
or the neighboring military cantonment. In 
those days, the curious belief still held posses- 
sion of English minds, that the natives would 
patiently submit to any amount of injury and 
oppression so long as no Christian missionary 
was allowed to appear among them. True it 
was that these obnoxious personages had estab- 
lished themselves in a good many places with- 
ont producing the popular outbreaks which 
had been anticipated; but this, so far from re- 
conciling the laity to their presence, made 
them only more anxious to preserve the un- 
visited parts of India from the contamination 
of their presence. 

Undaunted, however, either by indifference 
or open opposition, Hislop began his labors 
single-handed. The number of his 
was not great, but the earnest, charitable dis- 
position of the man won the affections of the 
people. They sent their children in increasing 
numbers to the schools which he opened. They 
learned to converse openly and freely with him, 
so that his influence among them, and _ his 
knowledge of their veritable wants and wishes, 
made him an authority whom the British 
officials were glad to consult. In 1853, the 
State of Nagpur was incorporated with British 
India by Lord Dalhousie. In 1857, this and 
similar high-handed acts, combined with the 
grievous misrule which prevailed over nearly 
the whole extent of British India, produced 
their natural consequences in the great out- 
break of 1857. Then it was that Hislop’s 
philanthropic labors enabled him to render a 
service to the State and his own countrymen 
which went far towards the salvation of the 
Empire. 

The population of Nagpur had witnessed 
with much resentment the loss of their inde- 
pendence; and the revolt of the Sepoy army 
seemed to invite them to make an effort for its 
recovery. They conspired with the native 
regiments cantoned in the neighborhood to rise 
at a given signal, murder the whole British 
community, and restore the old royal family to 
power. Had this design succeeded, it is abso- 
lutely certain that the Moslem state of Haida- 
rabad, which is contiguous with Nagpur, 
would have followed its example, and British 
authority in the Madras Presidency would 
have ceased as completely as it had already in 
the northwest provinces, Oudh and Behar. 
But there was a certain Mohammedan of the 
name of Feiz Baksh, residing in Nagpur, whose 
children had been educated at one of Mr. His- 
He himself had been a frequent 
visitor at the missionary’s house, and he could 
not endure the thought of allowing his friend 
and his family to be ruthlessly murdered with- 
out a word of warning from him. He revealed 
to Hislop the danger that was impending over 
him and his countrymen just in time for mea- 
sures of precaution to be taken. The conspira- 
cy was defeated and Southern India saved. 

It was several years after the suppression of 
the mutiny that Nagpur, wita two or three 
other large provinces, was formed into a sepa- 
rate government under the name of ‘*‘ Central 
Provinces.” At this time, almost the only 
Englishman in India who knew anything of 
the people or the country in the more inaccessi- 
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ble parts of Central India was Stephen Hislop. 
Indefatigable in his work, it had been his cus- 
tom, year after year, to traverse the country 
in all directions for the purpose of preachi 
in the villages. He found among the f 
large aboriginal population, the Gonds, whos 
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language he was the first to reduce 


character, and of which he e ’ gran 
mar and dictionary. In these wanderings he 
slept frequently in the villages where he had 


been preaching, pariaking of the same food as 
the villagers had prepared for themselves, and 
conversing with them on a 
equality. 

have imitated him in these practices. A nati 
has far too great a distrust of the 

be to open the secret places of his mind to them 
A missionary of the type of Hislop-—one 
is neither official nor policeman, nor trader nor 
planter—is the only European who can ever 
learn anything about the native as he really 
ated article. 


Temple, 


ooting of socla 
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No official, even if he desired, ¢ 
powers that 


who 


—the genuine, unsophisti 
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been appointed first Chief Commissioner of the 


(now Sir Richard 


Central Provinces, had the wit to see the val 





of such a helper in the work he had been or 
dered to do. He sought his advice and 
ance in the working out of every project for 
ameliorating the condition of the j 

the last few vears of his life, the once fri 


less and forlorn Scotch missionary became, 
without official rank or salary, without effor 


or design of his own, a power in thestate. Hy 
was accidentally drowned at the ] 
forty-three ‘‘ He had,” writes Sir Rik 


earl 





Temple, ‘‘ become a shining light, a power for 
good; and, had he lived, he wou!d have becom: 
an instrument of incalculable benetit to the 
people. It is sad to think what lofty hopes, 
what bright promises, were buried in bis 


grave.” 
Of sturdy Welsh and New En 
Samuel Wells Williams, the ol 
children, was born at Utica, N. Y., Sept 
22, 1812. More dangerous than any of his perils 
in China, or on Perry's ships in Japanese wa 
ters, was his first infantile adventure. Owing 
to his mother’s ill-health, 





lest of fourteen 
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snow, 


own safety. 
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of her muff and its contents Ss! I[¢g 
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something for him to do; moreover, I t 
spare the muff.’” So the future sinologue was 
recovered along with the hand-warmer. H 
lived to thank his aunt for many other favors 
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at village schools—the Utica High Scho i 
the Polytechnic Institute at Troy: in w 
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at New Haven, and remained to the end of his 
days the courteous gentleman, genial friend, 
helper of the poor and needy, cultured scholar, 
and devout Christian. He died on February 
16, 1884. 

The biographical volume by his son is a 
handsome octavo of 490 pages, on good paper, 
with wide margins. The style is clear and 
pleasant, and the text interwoven between the 
letters and extracts is sufficient in quantity and 
quality. A good steel portrait of Dr. Wil- 
liams’s Hebrew-like countenance, and a capital 
index, complete the equipment of this monu- 
ment which filial love has raised in honor of a 
useful and beautiful life. In character, Dr. 
Williams was a man of stainless purity, gene- 
rous, sympathetic, and honored by all. The 
moral force of his personality is still unspent, 
and his writings in English and Chinese will 
continue for generations to assist in the solution 
of the problem resulting from the contact of a 
progressive with an ultra-conservative civili- 
zation. In his learning he was a scholar of the 
old-fashioned sort, largely lacking in the im- 
portant critical faculty. No one is likely ever 
again to attempt an encyclopedic work on 
China such as he wrote. With the new learn- 
ing in sinology represented by Mayer, Ter- 
rien de la Couperie, and the brilliant and possi- 
bly flippant young scholars of the North China 
Asiatic Society, he had no patience or sympathy. 
With the ‘‘ new theology,” so called by him, he 
had less either of understanding or apprecia- 
tion. He was, in his limitations, a man of his 
age; in character, he was a man of all the ages. 


ROGERS'S ECONOMIC INTERPRETATION 
OF HISTORY. 


The Economic Interpretation of History : Lec- 
tures delivered in Worcester College Hall, 
Oxford, 1887-1888. By James E. Thorold 
Rogers, Professor of Political Economy in 
Oxford, and of Economic Science and Statis- 
tics in King’s College, London. G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons. 

TH1s volume comprises twenty-three lectures 
given before the students of Oxford University. 
It may be remembered that some twenty years 
ago Prof. Rogers was deprived of a lectureship 
in Oxford on account of his then advanced 
views on industrial questions, or, as he himself 
states the case, ‘‘ because he traced certain 
social mischiefs to their origin”; and the lec- 
tures now printed comprise, we understand, his 
first public utterances upon being restored to his 
former position as a member of the instructing 
body of that venerable institution. It is cer- 
tainly proof that the world moves, and that 
rapidly, if the conservative views which find 
expression in these lectures could, twenty years 
ago, have caused a University instructor to 
have been deprived of a lectureship. 

The title of the book is misleading. A defi- 
nite and somewhat narrow meaning is ordi- 
narily attached to the phrase ‘‘ economic inter- 
pretation of history.” By it one understands 
that the flow of national life is to be explained 
in the light of economic events. Such an in- 
terpretation must of necessity be systematic in 
its arrangement, orderly in its unfolding, and 
comprehensive in its treatment. It ought to 
show, to use the words of our author, ‘‘ how 
very often the cause of political events is eco- 
nomical,” It ought to leave the impression, as 
our author in another place declares, that to 
omit or to neglect these economical facts ‘is 
to make the study of history barren, and its 
annals unreal.” It cannot, of course, be as- 
serted that this book is of no assistance in the 
interpretation of history, for its pages are re- 





plete with economic facts of all sorts; but it is 
certainly within the bounds of truth to say that 
the lectures do not present an economic inter- 
pretation of history in the broad and scholarly 
meaning of that phrase. They meet much 
more nearly the requirements of an historical 
interpretation of economy, although that title 
would not accurately describe them. What 
Prof. Rogers has here done, and done ex- 
cellently well, is to bring his immense store of 
economic knowledge, gathered from an ex- 
haustive study of English industrial life, to the 
support of opinions held by him as an econo- 
mist, and of conclusions entertained by him as 
a statesman. 

It may not be out of place to support this 
view of the work before us by a closer study of 
one or two of the chapters which it contains, 
Its scope is indicated by the following head- 
ings, taken at random from the table of con- 
tents: ‘‘ Diplomacy and Trade”; ‘‘ The Distri- 
bution of Wealth in England at Different 
Epochs”; ‘‘ The History of Agricultural Rents 
in England”; ‘‘The Origin and Progress of 
Pauperism in England”; ‘‘ Historical Effects of 
High and Low Prices”; ‘‘ Laissez-Faire : lts 
Origin and History,” and others of the same 
sort. Let us consider for a moment the method 
of treatment for the two last mentioned. In a 
discussion of the historical effect of high and 
low prices there is certainly clear sailing for 
one who desires to give an economic interpreta- 
tion of history. It is only necessary to state 
the facts of fluctuating prices and totrace their 
effects on the development of national life. 
But Prof. Rogers does not follow this line of 
presentation, Beginning his discussion with a 
statement of Gregory King’s well-known law 
of prices, he expands that law into five general 
principles, and supplements these principles by 
three historical events which work as potent 
causes in the fluctuation of prices. The princi- 
ples are as follows: (1.) The price of any article 
rises or falls by a different ratio from that in- 
dicated by the ascertained amount of its de- 
ficiency or surplus. (2.) The operation of the 
above law is always most dominant in articles 
of prime necessity. (3.) If in the scarcity or 
plenty which prevails there are several articles 
that can be used interchangeably, the greatest 
rise of price will attach to the article ordinari- 
ly the cheapest, and the greatest fall in price 
to the article ordinarily the dearest. (4.) For 
goods whose consumption is voluntary, an ex- 
cess of supply will be followed by a fall in price 
to the present cost of production, but an excess 
in demand will, through a rise in price, be fol- 
lowed by unusual activity in trade. (5.) A rise 
of prices in the necessaries of life will not tend 
to increase the amount of employment, but a 
rise of prices in articles of voluntary consump- 
tion will increase both profits and wages. The 
three historical events which work as factors 
on prices are: movements in the supply of gold 
and silver, diminished cost of production re- 
sulting from inventions, and diminished cost of 
transportation. 

Now, says our author, ‘‘if we are able to 
grasp the five general laws of prices which I 
have given, . . . and the three causes, . . . 
we shall be on the way to interpret the facts 
past and present which I have to lay before 
you.” Thisis certainly promising. It sounds 
quite plausible, and yet the reader who comes 
to this chapter expecting to learn from it the 
effect of fluctuating prices on the growth of 
society, will surely be disappointed. The truth 
is, movements in prices have exerted greater 
influence upon the fate of nations than the am- 
bition of kings or the reasoning of philosophers, 
and to trace their subtle influence cannot be 
evaded by one who assumes to write ‘‘ an eco- 





nomic interpretation of history.” But Prof. 
Rogers does not conceive this to lie within the 
task he has undertaken. There is scarcely a 
fact mentioned in this chapter that is not an 
economic fact. The author makes no attempt 
to mark out the broader line of study. His sole 
aim seems to be to support his laws of prices 
by reference to history. He is contented if he 
can say, ‘* The laws affecting prices are illus- 
trated to the full.” His treatise is a treatise in 
economy rather than in history. 

Our disappointment is of the same sort when 
we turn to the discussion of ‘‘ Laissez-faire : 
its History and Origin,” although in this case 
it is the practical statesman and not the prac- 
tical economist that directs the discussion. 
There is perhaps no subject in the entire range 
of scholarly research more worthy of profound 
investigation than that of the historical origin 
of the doctrine of laissez-faire and its influence 
on modern social relations; but instead of out- 
lining such a treatment as this, which is, of 
course, all that could be done in a single lec- 
ture, our author presents to us a homily on 
state interference, and illustrates his conclu- 
sions by running comments on certain laws and 
reforms of the nineteenth century. 

It may appear to some that this review is 
captious in its criticism; it has not, however, 
been written in that spirit. The important 
services of Prof. Rogers to the advancement of 
economic history have been frequently recog- 
nized on this side of the Atlantic. It is largely 
through the study of his writings that Ameri- 
can scholars have come to appreciate the gran- 
deur and the importance of an economic inter- 
pretation of history; and it seems almost like 
disloyalty to the master who has taught us so 
much, to admit that this bundle of lectures pro- 
perly suggests the scope of such a study. And 
it should he remembered also, in this connec- 
tion, that one duty of a reviewer is to guard 
readers against the purchase of books they do 
not want, but which they are tempted to buy 
on account of an inviting title. It is, there- 
fore, incumbent upen us to say that if one is 
searching for an economic interpretation of 
history in the broad and philosophical sense of 
that term, he will not find it in this volume; 
but if, on the other hand, one desires access to 
a fund of useful information pertaining to the 
industrial life of the past, there is no book, so 
far as we know, to compare with thisone. It 
could not have been written except by a man 
of Prof. Rogers’s experience in life, It speaks 
of the House of Commons as well as of the pro- 
fessor’s chair. It shows its author to be a man 
of affairs as well as a close student of indus- 
tries, Its pungent comments on past events, 
its trenchant criticisms on the actors in histo- 
ry, as well as its common-sense comments on 
passing events, make this collection of essays 
worth the appreciative attention of every in- 
telligent reader. The book is a full book in 
every sense of the word because the life of its 
writer has been a full life. Under another ti- 
tle it would receive our highest commendation. 

One sentence in the volume before us has 
been severely handled by the protectionist 
newspapers in this country, viz.: ‘‘ The protec- 
tionist tariff of Mr. Morrill was in great part, 
as I have heard alleged by eminent American 
statesmen, the price paid for the allegiance of 
the manufacturing East.” This is erroneous, of 
course. Prof. Rogers was probably told, and 
has only vaguely remembered, that the Chicago 
Convention of 1860, wi ich nominated Mr. Lin- 
coln the year before the war, in its anxiety to 
secure the electoral vote of Pennsylvania, 
adopted a resolution which the politicians of 
that State construed to mean protection, al- 
though the language employed was not very 
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clear. ‘‘ The manufacturing East” (by which 
term we commonly mean New England) was at 
that time inclining to free trade. Certainly 
her ‘‘allegiance” needed not that any price 
should be paid for it. 


RECENT LAW BOOKS. 
THE steady growth in the volume of the law 
is illustrated not only in the constant accumu- 
lation of reportsand statutes, but in the growth 
in bulk of the text-books which comment upon 


and discuss these. Mr. James W. Gerard’s well- 
known and excellent treatise on the ‘ Law Ap- 


plicable to Titles to Real Estate in the State of | 


New York’ (Baker, Voorhis & Co.) originally 
appeared twenty years ago in a little volume of 
four hundred pages; the second edition, pub- 
lished ordy four years later, contained nearly 
eight hundred. After a lapse of fifteen years, 
the present revision appears, containing nearly 
a thousand, and yet no conveyancer or lawyer at 
all familiar with the subject will say that there 
isa page too many. The revisers have through- 
out, we believe, had the assistance of the au- 
thor’s supervision, so that the work is his as 
much as ever, a fact which, to those who know 
his thoroughness and keen professional sense, is 
an additional warrant that the work is well 
done, 

The book has one feature which for practical 
purposes is decidedly important—it is confined 
to, and purports to give only, the law of asingle 
State. There are very few heads of the law 
which can be treated in this way. The writer 
on Contracts, on Evidence, on Damages, on 
Bailments haz to draw for his material upon 
every quarter of those portions of the globe 
which have inherited the common law. The 


conflicting statutes and contradictory decisions | 








of different jurisdictions make it often difficult | 


for him, and sometimes impossible, to arrive at 
and state settled principles. 
fortunate in a subject which was not hampered 
in this way. 
liarly local. Titles are nothing if not local. 
Consequently, if Mr. Gerard’s book is chiefly 
of interest to the New York lawyer, it is to 
him of the greater value for that very reason. 


| 
Mr. Gerard was 


Real-estate law is with us pecu- | 


In tracing the history of a doctrine or the in- | 


terpretation of a statute, he is not perpetually 
distracted from the local beaten track by paths 
and by-ways which lead off to the bogs and 
morasses of remote or alien jurisdictions; and 
at the end of his investigation he has no doubt 
that he has obtained that great desideratum of 
the practising lawyer—a clue to a knowledge 
of the law as it A very large proportion 
of this book is of course statutory. For this 
and other reasons it has long been a vade-me- 
for the New York Its 
strength lies rather in the completeness with 
which it brings the cases into bearing upon the 
local statutes than in any other feature. 

The American State Reports, vols, i and ii 
(San Francisco: Bancroft-Whitney Co.), begin 
a new series of those selections from the law 
reports of this country, accompanied by anno- 
tations, which have proved very useful and ac- 
ceptable. This one is edited by a practised 
and well-approved hand, Mr. A. C. Freeman: 
add to the value of the 
such notes, for example, as those on the *' Po- 
lice Power of the States,” and the sale of ‘* Fu- 
tures” in volume i, and on ‘* Burglary,” and 
the summary jurisdiction of courts 
for contempt, in volume ii. 

He who has the time and money and shelf- 
room to spare for them will find nothing so 
good as that remarkable and complete series of 


is, 


eum conveyancer, 


notes books— 


his 
il 


to punish 


the reports of all the courts of last resort in the | 


lecisions in the 


country—including also the 
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lower Federal Courts—which the West Publisb- | 


ing Co. supply. But not every one can afford 
forty dollars a year for that. There will be 
many who prefer to obtain for twenty-four dol- 
lars the six stout volumes a year of such a se- 
ries as this of the American State Reports, 
with the fuller apparatus of notes which it sup- 
plies. In one way or another, it is getting to 


be almost essential that lawyers should explore | 
widely the reports of other States than their | 


own; and that is good, for it will tend to im- 
prove and unify the law of our States, 


In the volume entitled *‘ Table of Cases and | 


Index to the Notes in the 160 Volumes of Ame- 
rican Decisions and American Reports’ (San 
Francisco: Bancroft-Whitney Company), those 
who possess the two series preceding that of 
the American State Reports above mentioned, 
will find an important key to the convenient 
use of them. Indeed, the ‘* Index to the Mono 
graphic Notes,” arranged according to the sub- 
jects discussed, will prove worth having for 


any one who has merely access to these volumes 


in a library. 

Mr. Wm. C. Cochran's ‘ Students’ Law 
con’ (Cincinnati: Robert Clarke & Co., pp. 
vii, 382) isa compact little book, likely to be 
serviceable to students, 


Lexi- 


good and 
full appendices, giving explanations of such ab- 
breviations and references as are usually found 


It has very 


in law books, and also a collection of foreign 


law maxims and phrases, with translations. 


The definitions appear to be mainly accurate | 


and neat. Two criticisms might be made: 


(1) that it is not correct to describe the pre- 
reddat writ 


cipe quod as a 


the defendant to do a certain thing: and 
(2) that the author, in describing the vear- 
books, leaves his reader ignorant that there 


are now five printed volumes of an earlier 
reign than that which he names as the earliest, 

The second volume of ‘The Ang] 
Codes,’ edited by Whitley Stokes, D.C.L 


+ Indian 


Ox- 


ford: Clarendon Press; New York: Macmil- 
lan), is entitled ‘* Adjective Law,” and deals 


with the Code of Criminal Procedure, the Code 
of Civil Procedure, and the Act 
Each is preceded by an introduction, giving its 
In 
foot-notes to the various sections, the editor gives 


Evidence 
history and a general idea of its contents. 


the rulings of the courts thereunder, tozether 


with comments of his own when necessary. 


The two volumes of which this is the second, 


the first dealing with ‘* Substantive Law,” will 


be of great use to those having a practical int 


rest in the codification of the law 


Mr. Charles R. Miller’s ‘ Law of ¢ tional 
Sales’ (Cincinnati: Robert Clarke & Co.), a 
volume of 196 pages, 66 of which are appropr 


ated to an index, while the subject 
the title of the book occur 
not a book which a lawyer in a positi 
sult any late American edition of Benjamin on 
Sales need refer to. 


‘The Law of 


indicated by 
les only 62 pages, is 


mm te WITie 
ms ni 


Landlord and Tenant,’ by H 








L. Gear, and ‘ The Law of Wills, by Charles 
Fisk Beach, assisted by Edwin th 
published in San Francisco by ft 
Whitney Co.—belong to the “pony series,” and 
are evidently the result of patient and t 
scientious work. They will be found to be 
very useful bandbooks to have on one’s tal 
though they cannot take the place of the larger 
treatises. Typographicaliy, nothing can be 
said in their favor 

The first edition f Abraham Clarke 
Freeman's ‘The Law of Executions’ (San 
Francisco: Bancroft-Whitney ¢ $s so well 
known to and so higt esteemed by the 
legal profession that any xtendeald notice 
f the present edition is unnecessary. The au- 
thor has not ned himself t llecting cases 


commanding | 






} + 
relating to questions treated in the first ed 


tion, but, 


besides adding much new matter 


cerning executions as a remedy for enforcing 
common-law judgments, has treated the ques 
tion of enforcing decrees in equity, and has 
added two entirely new cl 
Chancery Mr. 


work conscientiously and well. 


apters relating 


sales Freeman | 


as ¢ 


Le 
del Application de la Vapeur A la Naviga 


Varquis de J uffror rAb THs, Inventeur 


tion. Par J. C. Alfred Prost. Paris: Ernest 
Leroux. INSU 
M. PrRost’s work is an elaborate attem 


for the 
honor of the first application « 


vindicate Marquis de Joutffroy the 
f steam to navi 
uffroy 


gation. Excepting only as regards J 


himself. it contains few facts not already well 


known. After a very long account of the an 
cestryv of the Marqnis, we have some details of 
his early youth, not without interest, and 

to show that his taste for 
veloped at an early age 

of the 


twenty he entered the regim 


came one paces of 


sub-lieutenant The accoun 





is followed by a ch 


upter o1 


various projects for the application ef forces 
other than that of the wind, in moving asels 
We need notice here only the fact that in 
Jonathan Hulls in England took out a pate 
for vessels with paddles to be moved by New 


comen’s engine. There is no evidence to show 


that this plan was ever actually put in practice, 


but it clearly appears that, after the capital im- 







ment n 


prove 


possible appli 








the age Was ripe 
In iy InN ASS 
ciation of persons interested in th 
stear aVigat was i It 
nsist f the M : st, t Cour 
\uxu tt Chevalier F iv, t 
Count Joutfroy dl Ss. 1 \ 
tor others of as P This « \ n 
struc from the plan a stean 
vessel which was laune Seine in 
17738, but wh idon, leav 
ing no record 
D Auxiron di a new as 
sotiation was his heirs 
and of Duere nventor, and 
Périer—tt as head of a 
large iren-four btained 
the Minister B tl . an ex 
“i ~ f = 1 ? ‘ i sua } a= 
i t iy Aux I i 
that Jouff s plans shou approved by 
th Academy s s s differences 
it arose between Peéric and the young 
Marquis. 1 r lau i upon the Seine a 
boat witha single-acting engine which failed 
pletely. Jouffroy then left the association 
and set out for Franche-Comté to attack the 
problem alone. He selected the small village 
f Baume-les- Dames as his place of work, and 
in June, 1776, his first boast was launched. 
It was forty feet long and six feet wide. In 
place of paddles it had a system of oars articu- 
lated together, devised in 1760 by Genevois, an 
ecclesiastic of Berne. This vessel navigated 
the river Doubs in June and July of 1776. 


Y 


lefects of his first 
lapplied himself at Lyons to the con- 


uffroy soon recognized the 
vessel, anc 
struction of a second, which was 
75. This was forty-six metres in length and 
half metres in breadth. It had 
move against the current 
, and for sixteen months plied be- 


completed in 


four and one 
paddle-wheels, could 


{ 
‘ } "» 
of the Saone 


tween Lyons and Macon. 


lied to Calonne, Comptroller 
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General of the Finances, for an exclusive right 
of steam navigation. Calonne referred 
this request to the Academy of Sciences, which 
named as members of a commission the Abbé 
Bossut, Cousin, and Périer, the engineer and 
rival of Jouffroy. At the instigation of Pé- 
rier, as appears probable, the Academy re- 
quired new experiments, and Calonne declined 
to grant the privilege asked for unless Jouffroy 
would construct a vessel capable of transport- 
ing 300,000 pounds against the stream. The 
** concession ” would then be granted for fifteen 
years, There seems to be little doubt that 
Jouffroy’s defeat was due to the jealousy and 
malice of Périer. In 1784 Jouffroy, who was 
ignorant of Périer’s feeling towards him, 
made overtures to his enemy to construct a 
double-acting steam engine of which he had 
prepared plans and drawings, as well as a 
model on a scale of one-twenty-fifth. Périer 
wrote in February, 1785, that such a machine 
would cost one hundred thousand livres, and 
that he would undertake it if the company 
which Jouffroy had formed would raise that 
sum. Jouffroy, whose finances were utterly 
exhausted, saw that the case was hopeless, On 
the breaking out of the Revolution he joined 
the Royalist army, but, after the peace of Luné- 
ville, returned to France. To obtain materials 
for his work he pulled down part of his cha- 
teau, but it does not appear that he construct- 
ed another vessel at that time. 

In 1806 he returned to Paris, but of the next 
ten years of his life we have no details. In 
1816 Jouffroy constructed a new vessel, called 
the Charles Philippe, after the Comte d’ Artois. 
This also appears to have been a success, but 
our author gives us no specific account of its 
performance. Soon after, a powerful com- 
pany formed at Paris openly took up the steam- 
boat as the invention of Fulton; and Jouffroy, 
completely ignored, returned to the province 
to continue his work in poverty and neglect. A 
vessel called the Persévérant was, however, 
constructed at the expense of a new company. 
The Parisian company succéeded in preventing 
the necessary subscriptions to the capital of its 
provincial rival, and Jouffroy at last saw that 
the struggle was vain, and retired. After years 
of poverty and neglect he was admitted to the 
HOtel des Invalides, where in 1832 he died of 
cholera, The honors which were denied him 
during his life came at last. In 1884 the Muni- 
cipal Council of the city of Paris decided that 
a street should bear his name, and on the 17th 
of August of the same year a statue was erect- 
ed in his honor at Besangon. 

M, Prost’s work has evidently been a labor of 
love. It is certainly a valuable contribution to 
the history of steam navigation, but to one 
who seeks only the cold facts upon which to 
form a judgment, it is very hard reading.” We 
have to wade through page after page of rhe- 
toric and sentiment to get at details which are 
not always given with the necessary fulness 
and accuracy. But the case of the inventor 
is, on the whole, well if not impartially 
stated. M. Prost gives extracts from letters of 
Fulton, which are interesting and valuable if 
perfectly authentic. In 1802 Fulton launched 
upon the Seine a small steam vessel which, 
according to Jouffroy, was a copy of his own, 
In one of the letters referred to, Fulton says 
that if the honor of inventing the ‘ pyre- 
scaphe”’ belongs to any one, itis to Jouffroy. 
In another letter he says, according to our 
author (for the passage is not cited verbatim), 
that he himself has invented nothing. It is to 
be regretted that these letters are not published 
in full. 

Whether we are to consider Jouffroy or Ful- 
ton the inventor of steam navigation will de- 





pend upon what we mean by invention. Jouf- 
froy firmly grasped an idea which was not his 
own—or at least not new—carried out that idea 
in practice, basing it upon correct scientific 
principles, and yet failed to become the true 
introducer of the system, though he devoted to 
it the peace and happiness of a long life. Ful- 
ton also took up an idea which was not new, 
and carried that idea toa successful permanent 
application, in the face of many obstacles. 
With the experiment upon the Hudson in 1807, 
the era of steam navigation began. The no 
less successful experiment on the Sadne in 1783 
led to nothing. In any case, the place of Claude 
Francois Dorothée de Jouffroy among great 
inventors is secure. 





Un Pelerinage au Pays @Evangéline. Par 
PAbbé H. R. Casgrain. Deuxiéme édition. 
Quebec. 1888. 8vo, 544 pp. 

THERE is more in this book than its fanciful ti- 

tle imports. The author seems to have been 

thrown into a state of intense chronic excite- 
ment by the two chapters on the Acadians in 

Mr. Parkman’s ‘ Montcalm and Wolfe.’ At 

least, ever since their publication in 1884, he 

has been writing books and articles against 

them. He has chosen to make the question a 

national and religious one, and hence the re- 

markable heat with which he has pursued his 
task; a difficult one, in view of the awkward 
circumstance that Mr. Parkman not only stated 
unwelcome truths, but proved them by unan- 
swerable French and Catholic evidence. More- 
over, in 1886 Sir Adams Archibald, late Gov- 
ernor of Nova Scotia, read before the Nova 

Scotia Historical Society, of which he is the 

President, a paper on the same subject, written 

in a spirit equally just and humane, in which 

he expressed the same conclusions as those of 

Mr. Parkman, and gave his reasons for them. 
Here was an added stimulus to the active pen 

of Abbé Casgrain, who had already published 

a series of articles in a French Canadian jour- 

nal, and printed them in a volume under the 

title given above. Then followed two or more 
papers which he read before the Royal Society 
of Canada; then another series of articles run- 
ning for a year through the numbers of a Ca- 
nadian review; then the same articles with 
some changes and additions, printed in a second 
and enlarged edition of the ‘ Pélerinage’—that 
goodly octavo of 544 pages which is the subject 
of this notice—the whole forming a vast and 
heterogeneous monograph, backed by a prc- 
digious quantity of documents gathered in 
Canada, Nova Scotia, France, England, and 
the United States. These documents have also 
been printed, along with a profusion of notes 
and comments; and the whole amazing array 
of letter-press is set in motion to overwhelm 
the two chapters which are the head and front 
of the offending. Clearly, the sense of humor 
is wanting in the mind of the fervent author. 

If every subject of American history were 

treated on the same scale in proportion to its 

importance, some of them would fill whole libra- 
ries, and the world could not contain the books 
that would be written. 

lt is curious that after all this immense pre- 
paration Abbé Casgrain has not ventured to 
attack the allegations that have so distressed 
him, but has only railed at them from a dis- 
tanee, The position of Mr. Parkman and Sir 

Adams Archibald is this: They declare that 

the removal of the Acadians was an act too 

harsh and indiscriminate to be justified, and 
they do not attempt to conceal the cruelties 
that attended it. At the same time they show 
that the story has two sides; that the sufferers 
were victims as much of Frenchmen and Catho- 





lics as of Englishmen and Protestants, and that 
the government of Louis XV., through agents 
civil, military, and ecclesiastical, intrigued to 
stir up the Acadian subjects of the British 
crown to revolt against it in time of peace; 
that these intrigues were attended with terror- 
ism and cruelty to the Acadians themselves, 
and treachery, outrage, and murder to the 
English settlers, and that they produced at last 
in the Acadian population a state of things 
which, in the words of Mr. Parkman, ‘‘ made 
some act of force on the part of the English a 
necessity”; that, in short, without these in- 
trigues the removal of this unfortunate people 
would bave had neither reason nor pretext, 
and therefore would not have taken place. 
Mr. Parkman proves his statements by the cor- 
respondence of the intriguers themselves, still 
preserved in the archives of France. 

Abbé Casgrain has been more than once re- 
minded that he must meet these statements 
squarely or lose his case. He has not accepted 
the challenge. What he has done is to scovr 
archives and libraries for everything that 
could tell against the hated ‘‘ Anglais” and the 
yet more hated ‘‘ Yankee,” and to record the 
results with a passionate prolixity, matchless 
in its way. As for the ugly truths which he 
was invited to attack, he lets them severely 
alone, and follows, or tries to follow, the ad- 
vice of Dogberry to the constables when they 
had fallen foul of a culprit too muscular to 
handle, ‘‘ Let him go, and thank God you are 
rid of a knave.” But the ugly truth will not 
go. Once or twice only he fancies that he sees 
an opportunity to make a fierce demonstration 
against some small point of no bearing on the 
main issue; as when, in the memorable row 
raised by Sam Weller upon Mr. Pickwick’s 
being carried before the magistrate at Ipswich, 
his friend Mr. Winkle shunned all collision 
with the myrmidons of the law, and sparred 
valiantly against a little boy by the roadside. 

Abbé Casgrain possesses in a supreme degree 
the comfortable gift of finding in his inquiries 
nothing but what he wants to find. On the 
other hand, the sense of historical proportion 
has been denied him. The removal of the 
Acadians, which few persons in Canada or the 
United States ever heard of before Longfellow 
made a poem out of it, looms on his sight like 
a hideous black cloud, darkening the whole 
field of American history. He has pursued his 
protracted labors with an amazing singleness 
of purpose, snatching with delighted avidity 
at anything that might serve as a stone to cast 
at the abominable Yankee. He calls it impar- 
tiality to see one side of the story, and obsti- 
nate prejudice, if not moral obliquity, to see 
both. ’ 

Yet he has not toiled four years for nothing. 
It is true that he has dodged the facts which 
have so exercised his soul, and tried to bury them 
under a foaming torrent of recrimination, seek- 
ing comfort in the prophecy that he who has 
dared to make them public will be punished 
with speedy and deserved oblivion. It is also 
true that, all ablaze as he is with zeal and pas- 
sion, he is anything but a safe guide; that his 
wish is father to his thought; that when he is 
met by a dangerous truth he shuns it by shut- 
ting his eyes and hiding his head ina bush; 
and, moreover, that he is not only highly 
imaginative, but agile beyond belief in jump- 
ing at conclusions, Hence he must be followed 
with the most watchful caution. 

So much labor, however, concentred on so 
narrow a space, must needs produce its effect. 
He has utterly failed to show that the Acadian 
story bas not another side, fully as dark and 
repulsive as that which, till lately, has been 
the only known one. The following are the 
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chief points he makes: That the removal of the 
Acadians was not the work of the British Gov- 
ernment, but of its servants in America—a fact, 
however, which everybody knew who had 
looked into the matter at all. Next, that the 
Englishman Lawrence, chief actor in the trage- 
dy of removal, and already known as harsh 
and violent, was also a bad governor and a cor- 
rupt man. Next, that the New Englander 
Morris is chargeable with duplicity and cru- 
elty. The most important documents which 
Abbé Casgrain has printed do not, however, 
relate to the removal of the Acadians, but to a 
period from thirty to forty years earlier—a 
period, by the way, with which Mr. Parkman 
has not yet had occasion to deal except in the 
way of brief reference. These papers show 
that when the country was passed over to the 
British crown, the English governors used in- 
excusable means to prevent the Acadians from 
emigrating, being apparently as anxious to 
keep them in the province as later governors 
were to get them out of it. Finally, Abbé 
Casgrain produces the first real evidence we 
have seen in support of the oft-repeated charge 
that New Englanders coveted Acadian lands. 
These points should be fully and fairly consid. 
ered in recounting tae miserable story ; but, 
while they add to the burden of one party, they 
do not lighten that of the other. 

If Abbé Casgrain means to confute Mr. 
Parkman and Sir Adams Archibald, he must 
fall to and write another book, for all his mul- 
tifarious productions of the last four or five 
years have done nothing towards dislodging 
the adversary. Yet he has the claim to our 
gratitude of giving us all that can be said by 
the most eager and industrious of advocates on 
one side of a mooted question. That after all 
his labors he has not answered the allegations 
he so detests, is good proof that they are un- 
answerable. ‘The truth is, that the treatment 
of the Acadians was a scandal on both sides. 





The Story of Mexico. 
By Susan Hale. 


{Story of the Nations. ] 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 1889, 
Wuat is written in the book of Fate and pub- 
lishers’ plans has to come to pass, and as this 
volume of the series was long ago announced 
and put on the stocks, we suppose it is useless 
to object to it as now unnecessary. Those who 
have access to Bancroft’s volumes will have no 
use for this, while, if it is a question of a com- 
pend, Bancroft has furnished that, too, and of 
a sort that must be pronounced superior to 
this except in point of literary style. One 
thing alone can we think of that would have 
justified a new condensed work on Mexican 
history, and that is a summary presentation of 
the results of historical and archeological in- 
vestigation as affecting Mexico’s mythical 
“nd legendary periods. If one could tell the 
il 3 over again as they are gradually taking 
sbape at the hands of Brinten and Bande- 
lier, of Oruzco y Berra and Batres, not to men- 
tion German workers, that would be 
thing to be truly thankful for. But, 
Miss Hale’s book is far from doing this. She 
is conscious that something of the kind needs 
to be done ; that the old nursery-stories cannot 
be repeated without apologies, and profuse 
indeed are her apologies—she is *‘ indulging 
her imagination,” she tells her readers, ‘* and 
playing with legend”; ‘it would bea pity wholly 
to set aside” fabulous accounts, she thinks, and 
coneludes that we may as well a little longer 
““enjoy the tale of past magnificence.” And 
through 123 mortal pages does that tale run, 
over one-quarter of the entire book. 
aware that this ought not to be laid exclusive- 
ly at Miss Hale’s door—the publisher's plans 


some- 


alas 


We are 





called for some account of ‘the myths with 
which the history of all lands begins”; but in 
this case at least the performance is dangerous 
ly like the desperate clinging toa creed that 
can no longer be believed. 

This long preliminary loitering of the book 
between two worlds, one dead, the other power- 
less to be born, is the more to be regretted 
since it seems to have compelled the practi 
cal ignoring of the whole period from the 


Conquest to Independence. Scant twenty 
pages are devoted to 250 years. These years 


do not lend themselves to the telling of a 
“story,” the author thinks. Nor do they, if 
one looks alone at the dismal succession of 
viceroys, lists of church dignitaries, and records 
of the Inquisition. But back of all these it 1s 
possible to go and get at bits of actual life in 
art, in monastic education, in the methods of 
extending the Church, in the system of govern- 
ment under which the Indians were brought; 
and it isa pity to sacrifice all these to Aztec 
gods and dynasties. Miss Hale more than once 
gives a suggestive glance at contempcrary hap- 
penings in Spain, France, and England, hel; 
ing thus to fix the era and enforce the contrast. 
But all her joggings of the memory of this sort 
are not worth one sentence in Sir Henry 
Maine’s last book, where he remarks, wholly in 
passing, that the system of forced labor in 
Mexico was no improvisation of the conquer 
ors, but only an institution of the Old World 
carried over to the New—the corrée. But Sir 
Henry Maines do not grow on every bush, and 
it would hardly be fair to condemn another for 
not giving off his flashes of historical insight. 
For the history of thiscentury Miss Hale has 
made a faithful study of the authorities, and 
has written a narrative which is both clear and, 
inthe main, accurate. It is something of an 
omission that she makes no mention of Victo- 
ria among the guerilla champions of independ 
ence who kept up the fight from Hidalgo to 
Iturbide. Like many another writer, she is 
staggered at the chaotic state of Mexican poli- 
tics between Iturbide and Juarez, but for her 
to take the life of Santa Anna as the thread 
upon which all the events can be intelligibly 
strung, is to give up the idea of a philosophical 
history of the period from the start, and it is 
inevitable that she should soon tacitly abandon, 
as she does, her chosen “ guide through this 
puzzling labyrinth.” The Intervention is not 
very strongly handled, some mistakes being 
discernible even when the older narratives are 
made the test; of the recent and important evi- 
dence bearing on Maximilian’s conduct at the 
wind-up of his empire, we see no trace here. 
We have noticed several misprints, mostly in 
proper names, and some minor inaccuracies of 
statement, none of which does it seem worth 
while to point out. One mistake, 
ought to be corrected, if only because it is one 
frequently made. Mexico is not yet free, says 
Miss Hale, from the burden of debt 
upon her by Maximilian’s ruinous | 
debts of the empire were al] mast 
diated. 
word of Juarez, and has been the steady policy 


however, 


entailed 
The 


; le 
inst repn- 
justiv repu 


‘ans. 


of Mexico since. 


immense borrowings might, indeed, seem to be | 


a just debt of Mexico to day—the $4,500,000 
which he paid as interest on the London debt. 
Rut 
assume, and probably will never agree to pay. 


even this Mexico has thus far refused to 
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L ife of John 
By W. L. 


Seott ; New 


Stuart Mill. (Great 
Courtney. London : 
York : T. Whittaker. 
WHETHER disciples of Mull be numerous or not 
at Oxford, Mr. Courtney has taken good care 





Not one cent on those bonds, was the | 


| 
A small part of Maximilian’s | 
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that his readers shall not mistake him for one 
of them, 
is perhaps easier 


In speaking of his monograph, it 
it should not 
have done than what it might have done 


to state what 
- and, 
although the method be illogical, one can have 
no hesitation in saying that a critical biogra 
phy of Mill’s life and work should not be made 
the means of covertly 
of 
England. 
tre of the Oxford 
theories in ethics and individualism 


‘onveying the opinions 


an antagonistic school still in a minority in 


Mr. Courtney writes from the cen 


reaction against utilitarian 


in socio 
logy ; be has no sympathy with what he terms 
the ‘* destructive, transitional " philosophy of 
Mill ; consequently, he makes it his purpose to 
bow Mill stands with re 


so Tnuch 


tell us, not 


gard tothe whole current of nineteenth-century 


thought, as how he is viewed by Mr. Court 
nev’s circle in Oxford today The ‘ we,” so 
often prefixed with an ominous ‘* but,” in order 


to show the differences of opinion between the 


Oxford Hegelians and Mill, means the reaction 


ary clique lately headed by Thomas Hill Green 
—the idealist, Grey, of * Robert Elsmere.’ 

It is hardly too much to say that dislike of 
Mill’s views has given rise to e case of mis 
representation In discussing Mill's theery of 





Causation it is said: ‘* But Mill's ‘ experience’ 
is not like Mr. Herbert Spencer's; it is not‘ race 
experience,’ but ‘individual experience.” He 
is, therefore, always open to the charge of try 

ing to get wide-reaching tr out of the 
changing and fragmentary experiences of our 


three score vears and ten.” Now, a reference 
to the ‘ Logic’ (Book U1, chap. xxi) proves 
very definitely that Mill maintained no such 
position. His contention was that, instead of 
the A-priori view of causation as one of the 
* categories " according to the Kantian method, 
it was possible to establish the fact of, and 
hence the belief in, causation as the result 


of an experience without exception in the his 
tory not only of the individual but of the race. 
Causation is coextensive with a// human expe- 
rience ; and this gives 


necessity. You see that one event follows an- 


it a false appearance of 


other invariably and unconditionally; so dol; 
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so does everv body 


periences makes it an unbroken race expe- 


rience ; 


Baconian 


hence causation is established by the 


method pe enUuP 


erationem simpli- 
all 
in 


and since, from the beginning of 


human time, no single flaw has occurred 


this continu e law of causation 


establishes itself as the principle of uniformity 


us experience, t! 


in nature, and constitutes the implicit major 
premise of every sound induction 

Mr. Courtney's objections to the individualis 
cannot 
The Ger- 


influence has of late years been so 


tie standard of the essay ‘On Liberty’ 
look for much support in America, 
manizing 
strong upon English philosophy that one is 
hardly surprised at finding an undercurrent of 
Bismarckism in Oxford utterances upon social 
themes. All we have to answer is, that to such 
commentary on his opinions Mill himself would 
probably have replied: ‘* Place the state or so- 
ciety before the individual, and you have the 
Germany of Bismarck ; give free play to indi- 


jual effort, and you have the United States.” 


ius 
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Heaven forfend that America fall away from 
her gospel ! 

The treatment of much of Mill’s private life 
His rela 
Taylor are, of course, the most 


also leaves something o be desired. 
tions with Mrs 
delicate test of the biographer’s attitude, and 
this, we regret to see, is not without a touch of 
disparagement. Instead 
really touching in this one passionate episode 
of Mill's career, Mr. Courtney narrates it with 
the analytical glance and careless shrug of one 
in whom it calls up no sympathetic response, 


of seeing what is 





The Nation. 
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The simple introduction of a parenthetical 
word of affection and pity says a great deal 
on such occasions; and the critic’s silence, or 
half-silence, tells seriously against him. Even 
the familiar event of the destruction of Car- 
lyle’s ‘ French Revolution’ leaves the commen- 
tator cold: it is worth while comparing with 
his account that given with such warmth of 
sympathetic feeling in Dr. Garnett’s ‘Carlyle,’ 
written for the same series, 

Needless to add that the ‘ Political Econo- 
my’ and the ‘ Subjection of Women’ share the 
same pitiless fate; and therefore, although Mr. 
Courtney has written with accuracy and clear- 
ness, not altogether wanting in ease, and al- 
though he does full justice to the noble qualities 
of Mill’s mind and character, he is not the one 
to undertake a task of this nature. On him, 
however, lies but a small share of the blame, 
for, after all, the temptation of being one 
writer in such a brilliant series, combined with 
the rare opportunity of writing down a philo- 
sophical opponent without appearing to “ slog,” 
is not to be resisted—even by an Oxford don. 
The fault lies mainly with Prof. Robertson, the 
editor of the series, who, in his selection of a 
biographer for Mill, has committed an almost 
unpardonable literary gaucherie. 





Louisiana. By Maurice Tiompson. [The 
Story of the States.] Boston: D,. Lothrop 
Co. 


THE author of this book complains in his pre- 
face that he has had to write in harness ; that 
he has been required to keep to the strict truth 
of history, and yet make the story as interest- 
ing as a fiction. It is always hard to write 
to order; but there is no lack of fascinat- 
ing and romantic material in the history of 
Louisiana without going beyond the barest 
facts, as indeed Mr. Thompson shows. Un- 
fortunately Mr. Thompson, we are given to un- 
derstand, has a high reputation as a ‘“ prose 
poet,” whatever untamed monster that may be; 
and though he keeps his prose Pegasus tole- 
rably well in hand, every now and then the nag 
goes off, and woe to any unhappy reader who 
happens to stand in the way. The open- 
ing passages on the early discoverers and buc- 
caneers (he thinks the ‘‘ Spanish Main ” was 
an expanse of water), and the heartcur- 
dling account of General Jackson’s victory 
(‘‘ carry the news to New Orleans”), are in- 
stances of the prose poetry. It is a real pity; 
for, when Mr. Thompson is not writing fine, 
and is telling the story, he does it well. But 
the selections and omissions are made by no 
rule at all. The peaceful development of Lou- 
isiana is told without an allusion to Edward 
Livingston's work as a codifier ; not a hint is 
given that General Taylor was a resident of 
the State at the time of his victories and his 
election. Purporting to give in the chrono- 
logy a complete list of the United States Sena- 
tors, he omits Josiah 8S. Johnston. As is often 
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the case with his publishers’ books, the showy 
printing is attended with wretched proof-read- 
ing; and Mr. Bridgeman’s illustrations are 
feeblest where ‘‘ strength” is claimed for them. 
Some of the landscapes, though not vigorcus, 
are pretty, and a few of the fancy views of 
antiquity are the same; but the representa- 
tion of the diplomatic sale of Louisiana, which 
Mr. Thompson calls the treaty of ‘* Ildefonso,” 
is sad indeed. 





British Letters. WUlustrative of Character and 
Social Life. 3 vols. Edited by Edward T. 
Mason. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 1888. 


Mr. Mason has collected in his three volumes 
a great number of letters, some more and some 
less well known, which cannot be read or 
skimmed through without a great deal of 
pleasure. Lamb, Thackeray, Horace Walpole, 
and innumerable other well-known letter-writ- 
ers have been made contributors—and it is 
hardly necessary to say that the wealth of 
Inglish literature in correspondence is very 
great. Mr. Mason has endeavored to classify 
his letters under various heads, so as to make 
those which are placed together deal with one 
subject; but in doing so has been forced to 
pay comparatively little regard to dates, and 
still less to authorship. The reader is helped 
out by an index, and he may pick and choose 
in almost any way that he likes. On the other 
hand, the chief charm of correspondence is 
so connected with its continuity that it is di- 
minished the moment the continuity is broken, 
and here the continuity is broken with every 
letter. We no sooner catch a glimpse of a fa- 
mniliar face or character than it is replaced by 
another. We have no time to get a distinct 
impression, and the rapid changes of author- 
ship produce asort of confusion that is disagree- 
able. But, as we have said, the letters selected 
are almost all worth selection, and any one 
who takes up the book is sure to find entertain- 
ment in it. 





How to Write the History of a Family: A 
Guide for the Genealogist. By W. P. W. 
Phillimore, M.A., B.C.L. Boston: Cupples 
& Hurd. Pp. 206. 

THE title of this book, which is printed in Lon- 

don by Elliot Stock, is slightly misleading to 

American readers. It is in reality a very use- 

ful manual for any English genealogist, and of 

service to cis-Atlantic students who wish to 
trace a family in England, The instructions 
given presuppose an ignorance of such matters 
on the part of educated Englishmen which is 
less frequent in this country, where so many 
town histories and genealogies have been print- 
ed. The author mentions with approval some 

American ideas and plans, and seems to be tho- 

roughly informed as to his subject. More than 

half of the book is devoted to a statement of 
the present localities in which public records 











are stored. It is impossible in our space to 
give even a synopsis of this, but the value of 
such a list is very great, and we can sincerely 
recommend the volume to all genealogists as a 
most desirable addition to their libraries. 
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The War for the Union. 


By JOHN D. CHAMPLIN, 7R., 


Editor of the ‘ Young Folks’ Cyc entins.’ 8vo, illus- 
trated, $2.5 


** Itis a book that can be Aacovell recommended, as 
designed to meeta real want, and meeting it weil. In 
deed, the book gives a good deal more than it pro- 
mises, for it is equally welladapted to general readers 
who are not pouns folks. Itis,in short, a weil-written 
and entertaining historv of the war of the rebellion, 
very fair and impartial in tone.’’—The Nation. 

** Mr. Champlin has made an attractive volume, and 
has put in the form of a well-told, connected, compact 
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narrative the story of tne great c ivil wer. . 
calculated to hold 
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is written in an entertaining style, 
the attention of young readers.”—N, Y. 
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